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“There are No Islands any more’ 


There once was a time when people could 
withdraw after college to a life of pure re- 
search, to a snug little home built as a wed- 
ding present, or even to a tropical island. 

There are no islands any more. Priori- 
ties get into laboratories—taxes and short- 
ages have their way with housekeeping — 
submarines and bombers use tropical 
islands for bases—and selective’service finds 
all the good men no matter where they go. 

Like it or not, the news is happening 
to all of us today — in college and after 
college. And it is only common sense to 


understand what is happening and what is 





on the way to happen—so we can adjust our 


lives and all the ways of our living to the 


strange new world the news is making. 
And that is why TIME can be so contin- 
uously useful to you in the months ahead. 
For TiME’s only purpose is to keep intelli- 
gent people well informed about the racing 
torrent of today’s news—which is a bigger 
and more important job now than it has 


ever been before. 


TIME the Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5 for one year « 15¢ a copy « $8 for two years 
320 EAST 22 STREET © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOTHING TO FEAR—MUCH TO DO 


The Long Debate Is Over; This Is Total War. 


We are at war. The long debate is over; 
we know where we are. This is total war. 
Not only are we all of us involved, but we 
are all called upon to play our part. The 
only question is what that part shall be. 

The specific answer we shall have to 
leave to our government. We are all of us 
on call. But until the summons comes for 
us to do something different, we who have 
socially important jobs, mothers and 
homemakers, industrial and professional 
workers of all sorts, should go on with 
that work, not tentatively or provision- 
ally but with heightened conviction and 
redoubled energy. We may be sure that 
the work upon which our way of life de- 
pended in normal times is no less impor- 
tant when that way of life is challenged 
for its very existence. To do the job in 
hand as well as it can be done is the best 
pledge we can give of our readiness to do 
anything that we shall be asked to do. It 
is, as the experience of England has 
shown, the surest guarantee of the main- 
tenance of our common life in its full 
strength and vitality. 

But we all of us have some free time to 
devote to volunteer work for the com- 
mon effort. So far as that work is not dic- 
tated by immediate emergency, we should 
select the field of our service intelli- 
gently. There is no necessary work that is 
not a privilege for any American woman 
to undertake, but women with special 
Capacity, training, or experience owe it to 
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the common good to make sure that their 
personal resources are at the disposal of 
those who are organizing this volunteer 
work. 

But there is something still more im- 
portant that we must do. Not all of the 
hazards of war are physical. Hate and 
pride are dangerous fuel to throw on the 
fire of war spirit. Devotion to truth and 
justice is not something to be suspended 
for the duration. Everyone with enough 
steadiness of intelligence to remember 
this has the obligation to do everything 
possible to keep the national air clean and 
fresh. 

So, too, with the privations of war. We 
ate braced to the surrender of a good 
many of the things that have made Amer- 
ican life comfortable and pleasant. But 
that does not mean that the things which 
have made American life humanly signifi- 
cant should be abandoned. The work 
which the arts do to illuminate and re- 
fresh with noble delight the spirit of man 
is not a luxury of peace. It is indispensable 
to the making of the kind of men for 
whom we would dare to ask victory. 

For in these last days it has come home 
to all of us that the things we most value 
— freedom, justice, fellowship, faith — 
are not things that can be achieved once 
for all. We made a beginning on them in 
peace; we have faced the possibility that 
we might lose even the chance to work 
for them. It is quite conceivable that in 
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fighting to preserve them we might lose 
them. But if we really strive for them 
while fighting for them we may achieve 
in war what we were too timid to ac- 
complish in peace. 

We university women have had a spe- 
cial chance to learn all this in the freedom 
of our youth and the experience of our ma- 
turity. It is for us, then, to stand fast in 
ouf faith that the things that make the 


glory of human life can be attempted in 
hard times as in easy, and not be our- 
selves dismayed, or suffer those about us 
to be dismayed. ““The light shineth in 
darkness.’’ Indeed, it is there that it is 
best seen. There is nothing to be afraid of; 
there is everything to do. 
Heen C. Waite 
President of the American Association of 
University Women 


This Morning, Looking Out Over the Pacific... 


As the events of December 7-11 cut 
sharply, cruelly, but at last with the gift 
of unmistakable clarity, across the na- 
tion, these things were true of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women: 
We knew our firm beliefs; we had pre- 
made our choices — the common cause 
with those resisting aggression, the pur- 
pose to remain free; we had assayed and 
tabulated our training and abilities and 
labor equipment to put to the service of 
the nation in time of crisis. 

In parts of the South Pacific Region 
that service began almost before word of 
the initial blow reached the mainland: 
two branches of the Association lay 
directly in the path of the attack, and 
around three others Conquest swiftly 
made complete its grip of steel. From the 
Honolulu Branch recently word had come 
of their concern in the coordination of the 
Territorial social welfare activities with 
the defense work, in the Placement Bu- 
reau for Volunteer Workers, in ‘‘where 
the college woman is needed to carry on 
these operations.’” From Shanghai and 
Tientsin and Peiping varying channels 
carried evidence that determined work 
under grave difficulties and dangers moved 
steadily forward in the fifth year of Japa- 
nese occupation. But let one of these 
gtoups speak for all: ‘‘Before this letter 


reaches you the situation in this section 
of the world will have changed, either for 
the better or the worse. . . . We assure 
you that the branch here is going forward 
with courage in giving the help that is 
needed at this time.’’ It is the closing 
paragraph of a very recent letter from the 
branch in the Philippines. There is not 
the shadow of a doubt that the courage 
and the help are being projected daily 
to meet the new needs under direct at- 
tack. 

Our opportunities, in the deep-set 
structure of our wartime service, will be 
legion. This, it seems to me this morning, 
as I sit for a moment physically looking 
out over the Pacific, is basic to them all: 
the trained mind is the balanced mind, 
the mind capable of assessing values and 
making distinctions, seeing progressively 
and holding clearly a rounded view of the 
whole world situation. A people that can 
see the full pattern, with the interrela- 
tionships of its parts, can meet each spe- 
cific impact with a minimum of emotional 
disturbance, can take with resilience spe- 
cific defeats and victories, can within it- 
self be strong. It is of the essence of our 
history and our training as an Association 
that such leadership should be ours. 

Giapys Murpxy GRAHAM 
South Pacific Regional Vice-President 
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There Is a Battle of the Mind Which Must Be Won... 


The decks are cleared for action. Wait- 
ing and uncertainty are over. Upon us are 
the immediate needs of civilian defense, 
to meet the physical dangers of war and to 
adjust our way of life to the great war 
effort. 

The members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women have the op- 
portunity and the duty to perform a very 
great service in carrying forward, with 
increased vigor and purposefulness, our 
own program of study and constructive 
thinking, of safeguarding schools and 
cultural standards. 

War is a cruel and destructive force, not 
only destroying life but dragging down 
the intellectual and moral standards of 
the living. We must understand these de- 
structive forces and strongly offset them 
if the best of the culture we have known 
is to carry on into the future. 


Never has there been a time when we 
American people have been so instantly 
and completely united as we are by 
Japan’s hideous attack upon us. It is 
encouraging and satisfying that factional 
and sectional differences have vanished in 
face of the realities of war, and that peo- 
ple in the safe fastnesses of mountain re- 
gions are as eager to serve as those in 
vulnerable coastal areas. 

Immediately, of course, there is the 
task of getting organized on a wartime 
basis, and maintaining sane thinking and 
a high moral tone, free from excesses of 
emotion. We can set the standard for re- 
fraining from idle war talk; and for proper 
regard for our foreign-born citizens and 
American-born Japanese that will em- 
brace them in our defense effort. 


From the Safe Fastnesses of Mountain Regzons .. 


Thinking is the most important function 
of AAUW members during these years 
of war to come: accurate, realistic think- 
ing about the present and future in the 
light of the experience and errors of the 
past. The most important function of our 
branches and state divisions is so to direct 
their activities that each member, in her 
own circle of community influences, shall 
become a focus of active, constructive in- 
formation. An honest and accurately in- 
formed public opinion, ready and able to 
deal realistically with the problems of 
peace, is essential to continuation of the 
free and democratic way of life for which 
we are now fighting. 

This Battle of the Mind must be won if 
freedom is to endure. Ours is the long view 
in the midst of present necessity. 

Gezorcina S. Burke 
North Pacific Regional Vice-President 


But I like to feel that the real service 
AAUW can render our country is a long- 
range service; not for the duration alone, 
but for ‘‘the peace that comes after’’ the 
war. It is concerned with the defense and 
preservation of our heritage of intellec- 
tual, cultural, and spiritual life, in 
schools, libraries, churches, laboratories, 
and galleries. It has to do with our re- 
sponsibility to tomorrow's child, in as- 
suring him a normal, well-balanced life. 
It has to do with our duty to men in serv- 
ice that they may return to the richness 
of life they are sacrificing for our safety 
at the time. That is the quiet, undra- 
matic service which will be the keystone 
to a glorious future. 

Masetie Oviatt 
Rocky Mountain Regional Vice-President 
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Our Response Is Phrased in Everyday Services .. . 


University Women in the Southwest 
Central Region accept the challenge to 
loyal, devoted, tireless effort presented by 
today’s situation. Their response is being 
phrased in their everyday services to the 
community, the state, and the nation that 
is so richly and so truly their own. A 
deepened concern with the democratic 
process, a desire to free their days from 


the trivial and inconsequential, a willing- 
ness to study and work for intelligent 
participation in the work to be done, and 
courage for the task ahead, characterize 
their acceptance of the harsh disciplines 
that are to be ours in the days directly 
ahead. 
MARGARET JUSTIN 
Southwest Central Regional Vice-Pressdent 


To Us, as to the British Women, War Brings a Double Task 


To the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, at last — as tothe British 
Federation — the war has brought a dou- 
ble task. Naturally we must make every 
effort to meet the needs of the present. We 
must do the practical things that must be 
done in a nation at war. But as university 
women, we have a second responsibility 
no less important than the first. In a world 
of destruction, we must build construc- 
tively, for we are, in a special sense, the 
custodians of culture. We must uphold 
our faith in scholarship, we must main- 
tain our intellectual standards. Against 
the age-old enemies of free public educa- 
tion, enemies who in the guise of an 
emergency would limit educational op- 
portunities, we must, as members of an 
organization dedicated to education, 


For Just Such Times as These . 


Our feeble hope to remain apart from 
the devastating conflagration of savage 
hate and brutality now sweeping the 
earth is gone. Shaken from our apparent 
complacency, the American people now 
present a united front. Our enemies have 
accomplished for us that of which we, 
ourselves, seemed incapable. 


create a public opinion which recognizes 
education as an integral part of our na- 
tional defense. 

The preservation of democracy itself 
demands not the curtailment of educa- 
tional services, but their extension. As 
have the British, so must we realize the 
importance not only of maintaining the 
kindergarten, but of safeguarding child 
development at even younger levels. 
While meeting the needs of the present, 
we must meet also the needs of the future 
and create a world in which the principles 
of the Children’s Charter shall become 
realities, and in which a revitalized edu- 
cational program shall lay the founda- 
tions for tomorrow's democracy. 

Ciara E. Painter 
Northwest Central Regional Vice-President 


A meeting with the five state presidents 
of the Northeast Central Region, called 
last week in Chicago, was highlighted by 
the excellent reports of defense activities 
of our branches. But that which seemed of 
paramount importance last week now 
fades in the crisis of the moment. No in- 
stitution is worthy to survive that does 
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not serve its time. Our physical energies 
must be inexhaustible. We in the AAUW 
have long prided ourselves on our leader- 
ship. The test of that leadership is at 
hand. 

But, above all, we must fight for that 
principle which is our foundation — 
educational opportunity for all. It is our 
responsibility to preserve for future gen 
erations at least the opportunities which 
we have found. In the past, we have been 
apt to confuse freedom and privilege. An 


emergency such as confronts us today 
must be met with a re-appraisal of those 
terms. An educated group, such as ours, 
should be a major factor in meeting the 
threat to education, as well as to our 
homes, squarely and promptly. 

If it is true that “‘history is a race 
between education and disaster,’’ then 
perhaps our organization was born for 
just such times as these. 

Jessiz M. StorKAN 
Northeast Central Regional Vice-President 


American Women Have Met Crises Before . . 


In these first days of our emergency it 
is important to carry on calmly, resist 
rumors, maintain a high morale, and 
study the work of our own organization. 
As a group we must plan wisely for the 
long war our President has warned us we 
may have. 

The women of this nation have always 
met crises with strength and fortitude. In 
the war between the states the women of 
this region faced the agony of a war 
which completely changed their life pat- 
tern. Because of their own fine abilities 
and character they passed on high ideals 
of home and community standards. With 
this heritage and the added strength of 
education, their granddaughters face the 
present war. 

AAUW members will be active in every 
phase of civilian defense in as short a 
time as possible. They will serve as lead- 
ers of groups and as students in training 
courses in first aid, in nutrition, and in 
other aspects of the defense program. 
Martha Enochs on the Defense Council of 
Mississippi and others have been working 
since summer on consumer problems, in- 
creased food production, training home- 
makers in the prevention of waste, limit- 
ing the use of materials needed for defense, 
wise buying, and numerous activities 


concerned with service to civilian and 
military defense. The AAUW branch has 
an especial service to perform in initiat- 
ing a clearing house for volunteers, in the 
establishment of speakers bureaus, and in 
setting up information centers. Our mem- 
bers are peculiarly fitted to plan courses 
and select subject-matter material to be 
used in training defense workers. 

The need for more adequate support for 
public education has inspired AAUW of 
this region to make service to education 
its major goal in peacetime. The per- 
centage of the tax dollar spent for educa- 
tion in the South ranks well in the nation, 
but because of the small income and large 
families of a great proportion of our peo- 
ple, the amount spent per pupil is low 
both for public schools and for state insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

In the last two decades the number of 
colleges and universities meeting AAUW 
standards has been rapidly increasing. 
Paralleling improved facilities for the 
education of women has come the 
strengthening of this organization. It is 
imperative for AAUW to consolidate the 
gains already won as we meet the needs 
of our country at war. 

Acngs ELLen Harris 
Southeast Central Regional Vice-President 
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Not Only Belief, but Practice zn Democracy... 


This is total war. That is the first fact 
to be grasped. It puts a new perspective 
on what each one of us does. What we 
think and do as individual women has 
become as significant to our country as 
what the members of our armed forces do. 
We must keep mentally well balanced 
and physically fit. We must do our every- 
day routine jobs better than ever before. 

When we became members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women we 
assumed a special responsibility which 
now becomes a sacred obligation of each 
one of us. It will no longer suffice to let a 
committee and our national Board attend 
to this responsibility for us. Every one of 
us must make it her business to see to it 
that she knows the schools of her com- 


Not Warring Members but Good, 


As university women we must manage, 
no matter what added duties there may 
be in concrete, helpful service connected 
with the prosecution of the war, to keep 
to our established purpose in these days, 
as in all days, doing practical work in 
safeguarding education in America, and 
making common cause with our sisters 
scattered in many lands, sorely pressed, 
but holding with us the faith that dares 
to put first things first. 

Acting under guidance of our national 
organization, defense councils, and what- 
ever agencies may be set up, we shall find 
ample opportunity to exercise all our spe- 
cial abilities in useful service. We shall 
work better and serve our Association 
better if through all the days of the long, 
long pull ahead, we keep a sense of con- 
tinuity, and an unswerving commitment 
to our own particular responsibility for 
education and a concern for its welfare, 


munity, and knowing, acts to secure the 
practice of democracy within them and 
the maintenance of high standards. 

We can be certain that the emergency 
will put a serious strain on our educa- 
tional institutions. The temptation will 
be strong to reduce standards in order to 
lower costs, forgetting that the future 
will be mortgaged by so doing. The argu- 
ment will be common that “‘efficiency”’ 
demands autocratic methods of adminis- 
tration. That is the devil of dictatorship 
tempting us. Beware! We must each and 
every one be on the alert that our children 
be trained not only in the belief in but 
the practice of democracy. 

ELizaBETH FULLER JACKSON 
South Atlantic Regional Vice-President 


Trusty Weapons... 


not only today, but in that unknown 
tomorrow which will surely come. 

In our region the phrase, ‘‘For Today 
and For Tomorrow Too,”’ has been se- 
lected as the theme for our next confer- 
ence, and we are making it a watchword. 

Let us all, then, do our utmost to think 
clearly, to act decisively in full recogni- 
tion of the momentous gravity of all our 
thinking and acting as a nation and as 
individuals composing the great whole of 
our beloved country; and above all let us 
be calm, with minds and emotions not 
warring members within us, but good 
trusty weapons dedicated to the service 
of our continuing idealism and unshaka- 
ble belief in the importance and power of 
the things of the mind and the spirit. 

It is not necessarily true that right will 
triumph. We must see to it that it does. 

Lity Murray JoNEs 
North Atlantic Regional Vice-President 
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The Safest Leaders and The Wisest Teachers 


During our wartime period I hope that 
members of the AAUW will continue to 
be vigilant concerning higher education, 
a main purpose of our founders. I am one 
of those who dissent from the dictum that 
those who believe in a general back- 
ground, a liberal education, and in gen- 
eral culture, even in wartime, are defend- 
ers of an obsolete ideal and will be left 
‘stranded by time.”’ 

Culture involves “‘knowledge of the 
best that has been thought and written,” 
that is, knowledge of the past. I find 
myself irked at the assumption that one 
cannot learn from older times and older 
books; that ‘‘authors such as Shake- 
speare’’ have nothing in them for today; 
that historical records and knowledge of 
bygone times have no importance and 


should give way to attention merely to 
the ‘‘living present.’’ Those who stultify 
the past rarely become the safest leaders 
or the wisest teachers. Knowledge of the 
panorama of human history and human 
thought helps to steady one’s ideas of the 
present. When there is no sense of per- 
spective — and too many are without it 
today — things get out of focus. Those, 
for instance, who have perspective are 
less confident of the facile attainment of 
Utopias overnight. 

Surely we need to be vigilant concern- 
ing too great sacrifice of culture ideals 
through curtailment of school and college 
curricula in the interest of the practical 
and the contemporary. 

Louise PounpD 
First Vice-President 


We Will Assume Our Part of The Responsibility . . 


In this momentous struggle not only for 
human liberty and freedom but even for 
the preservation of the knowledge as to 
what constitutes human living, members 
of the AAUW, true to the best American 
ideals, will eagerly contribute whatever 
service they can render wherever and 
whenever they are called upon by those 
authorized to lead and to direct their 
efforts. 

They will assume their part of the re- 
sponsibility for the lack of preparedness 
which today endangers life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Those who have 
sat idly by, participated in or defended 
superficial teaching, vicious propaganda, 
materialistic philosophies, supine peace 
efforts, and militant pacifism masquerad- 
ing as tolerance, freedom of speech, and 


civil liberties, must bravely and whole- 
heartedly confess their error. Such confes- 
sion is necessary in order that they may 
shed the weights and hindrances that 
have handicapped their best efforts in the 
past, that they may be free to put on the 
whole armor of righteous thinking and 
living, that they may press on intel- 
ligently and sanely for the goal which 
has not changed, the right of man to 
worship God as he pleases, to earn his 
daily bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
to organize and defend a government 
which will preserve this right. 

As they serve they will not forget that 
what is worth dying for is all that trans- 
forms animal existence into human living. 

Dera D. ParKINsoN 
Second Vice-President 
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oR two years AAUW groups have been 
nian for the emergency which is 
now upon us. Even so, the actual declara- 
tion of war comes as a shock which elec- 
trifies most communities into new action. 
Individual members will register at once 
with the Volunteer Offices of local De- 
fense Councils. Where no Defense Council 
has been organized AAUW members will 
take the initiative in helping to form one 
by going directly to the mayor of the city 
or town for advice in forming a commit- 
tee to undertake the responsibility. Every 
state has its own state Defense Council 
from which help in organization can be 
secured. Moreover, the U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense has staff members in the 
nine corps areas who will go on invitation 
to help local communities. 

AAUW members can serve usefully on 
committees set up by the Defense Coun- 
cils to carry out specific tasks. Especially, 
the branch will work closely with the 
Volunteer Office established under the 
Defense Council to coordinate the efforts 
of volunteers. If no Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office has been set up, the 


y 


y 


AAUW branch should aid in its estab- 
lishment, bringing the need to the atten- 
tion of the Defense Council. Suggestions 
for procedure may be secured from the 
Regional Director of Civilian Defense, 
and from the manual, A Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office, obtainable from the Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Manuals and information in other 
fields are also distributed by the OCD, 
which acts through state and local De- 
fense Councils as a clearing house for 
distributing materials on the various 
programs related to civilian defense. 

In the following pages, members of the 
staff outline the most significant national] 
defense programs in fields of AAUW in- 
terests, and indicate specific ways in 
which AAUW branches can gear their 
Own activities in with these programs in 
their communities. Because studies and 
activities in AAUW have always varied 
from branch to branch, different branches 
are prepared to work effectively in differ- 
ent areas. But somewhere in this great 
national effort to meet wartime problems, 
every branch can take hold. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY AT WAR 


In the AAUW program in education, 
our beliefs are now being put to the real 
test. We have been saying that education 
as one of the basic services of a democracy 
is part of civilian defense. Do we believe 
it enough to keep educational services 
going and extend them in every local 
community while hearts are heavy with 
the realization that much of our energy 
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must of necessity now go to mere physical 
survival? 


Young Children Need Care and Protection 


There are a great many definite activi- 
ties, especially those connected with 
young children, which may begin at once. 
Up to this time there has been no one 
delegated community agency to provide 
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for the well-being of the child under six. 
The span from birth to school age has 
been largely an uncharted territory where 
a few clinics are offered for physical ex- 
amination and advice, still fewer nursery 
schools for educational development, and 
almost no planned play spaces for recrea- 
tional opportunities. And all because our 
basic philosophy of individual family re- 
sponsibility has delegated these years to 
the home. But now what happens to the 
home when both father and mother may 
be making up for depression unemploy- 
ment by working in defense factories? 
What of the family moved to a new and 
strange environment by the concentration 
of defense industries? What of families 
separated because of the father’s services 
in Army or Navy? 

Your own local community is feeling 
the results of these changes in one form or 
another. Perhaps children are being 
parked in locked automobiles while par- 
ents work. Perhaps some well-meaning 
but unqualified woman is boarding many 
children by the day in her own small 
crowded home. These are things an 
AAUW branch should know about what 
is happening to children in the com- 
munity today: What services does your 
community offer to the child from birth 
to six years of age? Are there increased 
numbers of mothers working away from 
home in defense activities? If so, what 
kinds of day care for young children does 
your community offer? Are there nursery 
schools for the active toddler? What 
about kindergartens? 

Plans are on foot to coordinate efforts 
to provide appropriate services for young 
children through the National Commis- 
sion for Young Children, which is work- 
ing closely with the Office of Civilian 
Defense. Through this avenue, with 
which AAUW is cooperating, members 
may receive information on suggested 


first steps of organization and the names 
of active state chairmen who will be able 
to assist with local problems. Let every 
AAUW branch make sure that its local 
Defense Council has able assistance in 
surveying the needs of young children and 
discussing the resources to meet these 
needs. The current General Director's Letter 
carries details of how to proceed. 

The Education Department of the 
AAUW national Headquarters is in close 
touch with the national headquarters of 
the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, and 
with national associations such as the 
Association for Childhood Education, the 
National Maternal and Child Health 
Council, the U. S. Office of Education, 
the National Education Association, the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, and other im- 
portant organizations and governmental 
agencies. 


Nutrition Programs 


Closely connected with services to chil- 
dren is the work in nutrition which is to 
be organized in every community. Both 
education and social studies groups will 
be interested in aiding education toward 
better nutrition. Education groups will 
be particularly interested in the formation 
of community projects in adult education 
which will help mothers and teachers to 
understand the problems of nutrition. 
Here AAUW offers its new handbook, 
Hidden Hungers in a Land of Plenty, a co- 
Operative venture with the National 
Maternal and Child Health Council, the 
American Red Cross, and the American 
Dietetic Association. This nutrition hand- 
book consists of a series of pamphlets 
describing ways in which communities 
can achieve good nutrition through joint 
projects. This new study should be widely 
used by AAUW groups for community 
organization “‘to make people aware ot 
the real meaning of nutrition, not more 
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food, but good food’’ — to quote Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s introduction. 


Library Facilities to Meet New Needs 


Another educational service which 
AAUW members can give in these critical 
times is active support to public libraries. 
More than ever libraries are needed as 
centers of information on community 
agencies, both governmental and private. 

Then, too, libraries are definitely aiding 
defense industries by stocking their 
shelves with manuals needed by those 
studying such subjects as airplane blue- 
print reading, welding, plastics, machine 
tools, and the like. Does your library 
have your support to this end? 

The War Department has set up library 
services in camps, with trained librarians 
provided for the large camps and for each 
corps area. Libraries and organizations 
near camps may be called upon for co- 
operation while these new services are 
being organized. One of the services 
needed may be that of supplementing 
book and magazine supplies. Is there a 
camp library near your branch which 
needs help? 

In new communities that have grown 
up near camps and near defense areas your 
help may be needed to secure library fa- 
cilities. Your state or county library 
service will work with you on a plan for 
meeting the needs in such areas. 


Recreation for Wholesome Development 


In camp and defense-industry areas, 
too, there are many ways of helping with 
plans for additional recreational oppor- 
tunities for young people, including sol- 
diers on leave from camp. Our studies in 
child development make AAUW groups 
keenly aware of the importance of recrea- 
tion, to maintain balance and to encour- 
age wholesome personality development. 
Provision of opportunities for recreation 


is a crying need where large groups have 
been uprooted from normal surroundings. 


Can We Allow Neglect of Public Schools? 


The heart of education in a democracy 
lies in its public schools. These, too, are 
feeling the strains of new population 
trends due to the establishment of new 
defense centers. Emergency appropria- 
tions have been made and more are to 
come. An alert Know Your School group 
can be on watch in each AAUW branch 
for opportunities to secure proper educa- 
tional facilities, especially for the young 
child, in any new buildings. In many 
states new school buildings can include 
service facilities for the child under six if 
citizens request such provision. 

AAUW can cooperate everywhere with 
school administrators and school teachers 
to insure that school services are main- 
tained for this generation. Today’s chil- 
dren must be educated today for their task 
of rebuilding the world of tomorrow. 
And the AAUW member interested in 
child study groups knows well that edu- 
cation is not received from books alone; 
that the community educates the child. 
So efforts for increased community facili- 
ties, such as playgrounds, recreation cen- 
ters, will go hand in hand with education 
at home and at school, just as increased 
attention to physical well-being must be 
a part of planning in all areas. 

If we in AAUW can help more young 
people to achieve satisfactory and whole- 
some lives during this emergency than 
ever before, we shall have gone a long 
way toward “‘reconstruction after the 
war."’ Psychologists tell us that social 
adjustment is an adjustment, not to the 
outside world, but to the individual's 
early experiences; that people hit back in 
adult life in response to early thwartings. 
Childhood conditioned by hunger and 
suffering has a knowledge of life in a 
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democracy that no study of democracy in 
school can erase. On the other hand the 
child with an adequate physical environ- 
ment may be so thwarted emotionally 
either at home or at school that he too 
may blindly wish to get even later. The 
world is suffering today from such 
dwarfed personalities. We in AAUW can 


Wartime Basis for Higher Education 


For the duration, colleges and universi- 
ties will be on a wartime basis. Our first 
concern in AAUW since its founding has 
been the higher education of women; 
therefore AAUW groups everywhere 
should followemergency measures adopted 
for higher education, and wherever possi- 
ble help to facilitate changes that will 
preserve fundamentals of education while 
meeting emergency needs. Particularly, 
AAUW has a service to render now in 
keeping before the public the need for a 
continuing, basic, well-rounded educa- 
tion, in spite of the demands of war. 
Democracy needs leaders who are more 
than well-trained technicians, and we 
shall pay heavily in future years if the 
education of this generation of young 
people is directed entirely toward military 
and technical proficiency, or sacrified to 
the emergency need for workers in 
industry. 

Branches with educational guidance 
programs should keep informed on war- 
time changes in the colleges, on avail- 
ability of student financial aid, and on 
special training opportunities; and should 
pass this information on to parents and 
high school students. 


Maintaining the Supply of Teachers 


Depletions in the teaching profession 
afe Causing grave concern and are a mat- 
ter for our attention. Losses are occurring 
both in the actual teaching ranks and in 


help to defend our country by helping 
children to achieve healthy bodies, well- 
rounded personalities, and self-discipline, 
through an enlarged point of view in edu- 
cation made specific in democratic com- 
munity services. 
Harriet Anters HouDLetre 
Associate in Childhood Education 


the decrease in numbers of students plan- 
ning teaching careers. Herein is an appeal 
to AAUW members to encourage quali- 
fied teachers to remain at their posts and 
to counsel young people of intellectual 
ability to consider the teaching field as a 
career of service. 

A most unfortunate result of the short- 
age is the lowering of teaching standards 
and requirements, which is assuming 
growing proportions. A similar trend 
took place during World War I with the 
result that tens of thousands of teachers 
who received positions in school systems 
and were ‘‘frozen’’ into their jobs on a 
permanent basis are still in the classroom, 
causing the profession untold harm. 

The Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education urges as an 
alternative to such grave injury to the 
teaching profession and the schools an 
immediate increase in teachers’ salaries. 

There is another possible source of as- 
sistance in a better national distribution 
of teachers. The shortage is most evident 
in the Central and Pacific areas, and a cen- 
tral clearing house for teachers, under the 
U. S. Office of Education, has been sug- 
gested, to provide unemployed teachers 
in the East and elsewhere with informa- 
tion regarding posts available. 


Discussion 


The obligation to assist in building and 
maintaining morale is an obligation like- 
wise of the members of AAUW. They 
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must utilize their well-grounded experi- 
ence in studying local, national, and in- 
ternational problems and in bringing 
their findings before the public, at this 
most critical time. 

There is opportunity for collaboration 
with the colleges, many of which are 
serving as centers of information, col- 
lecting materials of use to volunteer 
speakers and discussion leaders. 

A comprehensive, clear outline of prac- 
tical procedures for organization of dis- 
cussion groups is given in a publication, 
School and College Civilian Morale Service: 
How to Participate, issued by the Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

A two-day conference to train discus- 
sion leaders was held in Washington 
November 27-29, sponsored by various 
Washington college clubs and the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the 
Washington Branch of the AAUW. Its 
success suggests a pattern for other 
groups. 

After instruction on discussion tech- 
niques, demonstration discussions were 
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held on the topic, ‘Our Democratic Free- 
doms — How Can We Protect Them ?”’ 

One-page printed leaflets of suggestions 
for discussion found helpful by the at- 
tending membership at the conference are 
available from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. They are: 
‘Suggestions for Discussion Group Lead- 
ers,’’ ‘Suggestions for Discussion Group 
Members,”” and ‘‘Suggestions for Panel 
Discussions.”’ 

This cooperatively sponsored confer- 
ence among the college clubs and AAUW 
was most fruitful and its worth will be 
felt continuingly. 

There is complete unanimity in public 
opinion in this country today, but the 
strain of trying times ahead may cause a 
sagging, a defection of spirit. We must 
and can prepare against that. Wherever 
Headquarters can assist you in making 
contact with colleges should you wish to 
cooperate in joint programs of discussion, 
or in any other way help you, please in- 
form us. 

Hexen M. Hosp 
Associate in Higher Education 


SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM SPEEDS UP FOR WAR 


During the past five years, we have de- 
veloped through social studies a wide 
consumer consciousness and are attempt- 
ing to play a more intelligent role as eco- 
nomic citizens; we have come to under- 
stand the function of social welfare and 
social security programs; we have realized 
the significance of basic labor standards; 
and we have evaluated various types of 
social programs, both governmental and 
non-governmental. This cursory analysis 
deals with each of these major emphases 
in the social studies field, as they are de- 
veloping to meet needs in a nation at 
war. 


Consumers in a War Economy 


Interest in consumer problems arose 
spontaneously in the period of the depres- 
sion economy. Paradoxically or other- 
wise, the ‘‘consumer movement’’ made 
considerable progress in the recent years 
when the supply exceeded the demand. 
Today in a war economy, the consumer 
program is important for quite different 
reasons. Purchasing power has expanded 
tremendously, but supplies in the civilian 
market have been reduced by competing 
defense needs. While the total income has 
spread and mounted, prices have risen. 
Careful buying, proper use of and care for 
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products, use of substitutes, conservation, 
salvaging — all these aspects of a general 
consumer program must receive increasing 
emphasis. Price controls are being urged; 
but since price is linked to quality, price 
controls involve quality standards. The 
drive toward standard specifications and 
grades for various commodities, which has 
been a major part of the consumer plat- 
form in the past, is today a major part of 
the national production program. 

While many federal agencies are deal- 
ing with consumer interests, the Office of 
Price Administration remains the con- 
sumer’s principal advocate in formulating 
emergency decisions. Its Consumer Divi- 
sion, through a new field staff, is setting 
up information centers and securing repre- 
sentation of consumers on local Defense 
Councils. This Division, too, is formu- 
lating basic specifications for consumer 
commodities on which price ceilings may 
be set by the Price Administrator, so as to 
avoid concealed price rises through lower- 
ing of quality, and is encouraging the de- 
velopment of standards for consumer 
goods. The Division also helps to devise 
methods of reducing waste, to plan sal- 
vaging campaigns, such as those for paper 
and rubber, and to simplify designs of 
consumer goods, as in automobiles. 
AAUW has offered counsel from time to 
time in formulation of policy, and has 
recently taken initiative among consumer 
Organizations in urging price control 
legislation. 

In their communities over the past 
year, AAUW groups have initiated or 
participated in the work of consumer in- 
terest Committees in connection with 
local Defense Councils, bringing a back- 
ground of consumer knowledge and tech- 
niques for dealing with particular con- 
sumer needs in the emergency. 

While consumers have attained na- 
tional representation and assumed recog- 


nized responsibilities in government, they 
have also undertaken needed parallel pro- 
gtams in cooperation with business. 

AAUW members are already aware of 
the substantial program of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council with which 
this Association has been affiliated over 
the past four years. Now the Council pre- 
sents a comprehensive program for de- 
fense, outlining specific steps to be taken 
by business and consumers to (1) discour- 
age inflation, (2) preserve orderly mar- 
keting, (3) encourage efficient use of 
available products, (4) promote health 
through nutrition, (5) keep down costs 
of production and distribution, and (6) 
prevent misrepresentation and exploita- 
tion. (For the full announcement of the 
program, see page 117.) 

This plan of activity combined with 
the work of the consumer interest com- 
mittees of Defense Councils and the con- 
sumer information centers, gives AAUW 
branches an opportunity to participate in 
fundamental economic defense. Univer- 
sity women, with their knowledge of and 
experience in application of performance 
standards, may serve most effectively in 
evaluating these new functions, seeing to 
it that they are directed by genuinely 
qualified persons, and linking them to 
national needs. A broad base of consumer 
knowledge and responsibility is essential 
in this critical period. 


Current National Needs and Welfare 
Programs 


As we enter a war period, welfare 
standards and administration are threat- 
ened, yet the need for the social insur- 
ances is obviously greater than ever. The 
maintenance and extension of such pro- 
grams will now serve a three-fold func- 
tion: to bring unity and national morale 
in the doubtful areas by offering some 
protection to workers in the lowest- 
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income brackets; to build a structure 
which will be more likely to withstand 
the shocks of the post-war period; and to 
siphon off some purchasing power, thus 
acting as anti-inflationary measures. As 
public and private welfare funds and 
energies are diverted to war relief and war 
production, AAUW groups are chal- 
lenged, not only to give assistance to 
local agencies, but to help in making 
plans to coordinate and centralize local 
welfare services. 

The importance of welfare programs 
was recognized in the early phases of de- 
fense organization. The Federal Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services was 
assigned the task of coordinating existing 
programs to meet the welfare needs made 
more acute by the emergency. Nearly 
twenty federal agencies work through 
this office on problems of health and medi- 
cal care, nutrition, recreation, and social 
protection. Manuals now in preparation 
will soon be published by the Office of 
Civilian Defense and distributed to local 
Defense Councils for use by the agencies 
which will train and use volunteers for 
various tasks related to health and wel- 
fare. Many AAUW members and groups 
have the background and experience to 
work effectively at such tasks. 

Out of the consumer and welfare study 
programs of AAUW has come a greater 
interest in nutrition, now accentuated by 
the national program for nutrition educa- 
tion looking toward improvement of na- 
tional health. The Nutrition Division of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services has prepared a manual on Nutri- 
tion Volunteers in Defense, to be pub- 
lished by the Office of Civilian Defense. 
In the meantime, the Red Cross foods 
manuals are being widely used for the 
training of nutrition aides. AAUW is also 
sponsoring a kit in this field (see page 75). 
Certainly the effectiveness of this program 


depends on local] educational activity and 
the application of nutrition principles. 

An example of AAUW leadership in 
consumer and nutrition education is indi- 
cated in an informal note from a large city 
branch: 


There is a Nutrition Committee in the city as well 
as in the state. A teacher is lent by the Board of 
Education to help volunteer workers at the Con- 
sumer Information Center. They are now compiling 
a list of all the trained people in the local area. 
Our AAUW group will probably help in the follow- 
ing ways: (1) help man the Consumer Information 
Center for information on nutrition; (2) through the 
cards of trained people correlate speakers and teach- 
ers with the groups who need them; (3) plan and 
make simple posters on the nutritive value of various 
foods; (4) as a beginning, educate grocers about 
bread and flour, urging and encouraging them to 
carry only enriched flour for all their products; (6) 
get in touch with restaurant keepers to see whether 
better balanced meals, particularly low-cost ones, 
cannot be offered — a ‘‘Defense Special,’’ perhaps; 
(7) look over recently published materials on nutri- 
tion and tabulate them or indicate their merits for 
librarians; urge libraries to have these publications 
in quantity to fill any needs; (8) cooperate with a 
new project for better nourishment to be carried out 
through the schools of one city ward; (9) organize 
classes in Mothers Clubs connected with settlements 
and neighborhood houses. Needs are infinite. Fortu- 
nately, we have a number of home economists, doc- 
tors and other professionally trained members to give 
our lay people some confidence. 


Here is a program for any group which is 
willing to undertake, as did this urban 
group, an intensive nutrition course under 
expert guidance over a period of several 
weeks. 

AAUW groups in defense areas are 
faced with manifold problems arising 
from new concentrations of defense work- 
ers, — problems demanding immediate 
action. Areas where industries are being 
curtailed through transfer of materials to 
defense production have an immediate 
problem of unemployment relief. In no 
area do existing welfare facilities meet all 
needs; nor have those at work yet at- 
tained maximum effectiveness. There is 
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much to do. While AAUW members are 
integrating their various community 
health, welfare, and recreation projects 
with the local agencies through the Vol- 
unteer Offices established in connection 
with the Defense Councils, they can offer 
leadership in discussion and understand- 
ing of the over-all welfare pattern. 

AAUW stands today for extension of 
old age and survivors’ insurance to agri- 
cultural and domestic employees, and to 
other workers not now covered; for 
adoption of disability insurance for all 
workers; and for the establishment with- 
in the federal public assistance program 
of a category of general assistance in the 
interests of coordination and proper care 
for special groups, including migrant 
workers and their families. These prin- 
ciples need to be translated into reality, 
first through community education, then 
through legislative action. 


Labor Standards in Wartime 


It is manifestly more difficult for citi- 
zens to participate in developing labor 
policy and action in towns and Cities 
throughout the country, than to take 
part in consumer and nutrition education 
or the expansion of welfare facilities. But 
as in other fields, the pressure of public 
Opinion based on objective inquiry may 
effectively direct activities and bring 
about desirable solutions of problems in 
these areas that critically affect our war ef- 
fort. What citizens are better qualified than 
university women to penetrate the fog of 
vaguerumors and propaganda, and initiate 
community education on labor problems? 

Because of AAUW'’s interest in labor, 
the Associate in Social Studies has become 
a regular participant in the annual Labor 
Legislation Conference called by the 
Secretary of Labor to consider state and 
local progress in developing and en- 
forcing labor standards. The Eighth Con- 


ference, which met in Washington No- 
vember 12-14, 1941, reflected the gravity 
of the world situation and emphasized 
urgency of defense production. Serious 
practical consideration was given to the 
question of relaxing certain labor laws 
during the emergency. But state labor de- 
partment administrators revealed that 
most of the relatively few requests for re- 
laxation had come from non-defense in- 
dustries with low wage policies, although 
exceptions to some state laws have been 
granted to allow night work. The Con- 
ference recommended that no relaxation 
of existing laws with respect to child 
labor, industrial homework, or safety and 
health protection, be permitted. The con- 
clusions of this conference may be profit- 
ably used by interested lay groups to check 
upon laborstandards in their home towns. 
Other serious industrial problems de- 
mand attention. Today we cannot afford 
to permit further discrimination against 
women — in training for defense jobs, for 
example. We cannot permit worker resent- 
ment against shortsighted management 
anywhere to slow up war production. 
We cannot permit workers organizations 
to have unfortunate and undemocratic 
leadership imposed upon them. Where 
objective inquiry and rational discussion 
can relieve the pressures created by these 
problems, AAUW should take hold. 


Housing 


Proper housing of the people has come 
to be recognized as fundamental to wel- 
fare and modern democratic community 
living. America’s recent housing pro- 
grams have elicited great interest in many 
AAUW branches. Here is a social problem 
which has been pointed up by defense 
migration. 

Housing the workers in new or ex- 
panded defense centers presents one of the 
most difficult current problems. To pro- 
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vide facilities, the President set up the 
Division of Defense Housing Coordina- 
tion, which surveys housing needs, deter- 
mines how much can be undertaken by 
private builders in the area, decides upon 
the types of housing facilities in each 
area, and allocates the public housing 
projects among the operating agencies — 
the United States Housing Authority, the 
Public Buildings Administration, the new 
Defense Housing Division of the Federal 
Works Agency, and other bureaus. 
Locally, AAUW and other lay groups 
are at work considering and suggesting to 
local officials possible and desirable sites 
for housing projects; scrutinizing from 
the housewives’ point of view the con- 
struction and livability standards of the 
new homes; and serving on the housing 
committees of local defense councils. Con- 
tributions may be made also by active 
participation in the local Homes Regis- 
tration Bureaus, and in the Fair Rent 
Committees where these have been set up 
as adjuncts of Defense Councils or as 
volunteer agencies to meet immediate 
needs. Now that war has come, the prob- 
lem of evacuating children from industrial 
and coast towns to homes in the interior 
must be considered. And let us not evade 
the possibility that we may have to pro- 
vide rehousing to ‘‘bombed out”’ families. 


Looking Ahead 


But planning in defense terms is not 
enough; planning for the post-war period 


must begin now. Even with a general plan 
the economic shocks will be severe. 

Heading the list of agencies with a sub- 
stantial research program on which to 
base post-defense planning is the National 
Resources Planning Board, which has 
been instructed by the President to collate 
all constructive plans for both public and 
private action in the post-defense period. 

Other agencies are turning to over-all 
planning for the future. For example, the 
Federal Works Administrator has an- 
nounced the establishment of a Public 
Work Reserve to make an inventory of 
public projects in the local communities 
which may easily be developed to absorb 
post-defense unemployment. This collec- 
tion of projects is now being made by 
field representatives of the PWR in each 
state. All local groups interested in the 
development of certain needed local social 
services after the war have been generally 
requested to make suggestions directly to 
their municipal officials in order that such 
services may be included in the list of 
reserve projects. 

The social studies program of the 
AAUW in all its emphases — consumer 
problems, labor problems, social welfare, 
housing, taxation, and governmental con- 
trol of economic enterprise — presents 
vital economic questions whose solutions 
can be satisfactory only in the light of 
post-war adjustment. 

EstHer Core FRANKLIN 
Associate in Social Studies 


OUR PROGRAM ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


r IS REMARKABLE to see how well the 
existing program in Economicand Legal 
Status of Women fits into the war frame. 


Registration 


Take first the Registration Card, de- 
veloped by the national Committee on 


Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
which branch committees have been 
using this past year to record the training 
and abilities of AAUW members and their 
services offered in the defense emergency. 
This recording and analyzing of college 
women’s training, occupations, and skills 
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has been a continuation of similar previ- 
ous undertakings of committees in this 
field to survey branch resources and to 
compile a Who's Who of local women to 
the end that women’s abilities might be 
fully utilized. Now, at the end of one 
year's use of the AAUW Registration 
Card, over half of the total AAUW 
branches (558 out of 919) have registered 
their members and analyzed their abilities 
and are therefore in an advanced position 
to use members’ services in setting up 
local Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices 
and in cooperating with these offices. 
In the war crisis each community should 
have its own Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office, and AAUW branches should now 
register their members on the blanks used 
by these Volunteer Offices, or should use 
their AAUW Registration Card files in 
close cooperation with the offices. For 
an example of such cooperation, see the 
report from the Philadelphia Branch in 
the department, ‘‘What the Branches Are 
Doing,”’ in this JourNat. (See also ‘‘Reg- 
istration Card Notice,"’ page 119.) 

Analyzing members’ occupations, train- 
ing, and abilities, and utilizing wom- 
en's skills has long been a part of the 
work of branch committees on the eco- 
nomic and legal status of women, a part 
that now places the committees in direct 
line to aid in the organization of Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Offices and to assist 
the Offices in using women’s volunteer 
services in defense. Committees will wish 
to propose a Volunteer Office to the local 
Defense Council or to the mayor or county 
commissioners, and to take part in setting 
it up. 


Standards in Volunteer Service 


Another recent part of the AAUW pro- 
gtam that fits the emergency like a glove 
is encouragement of the adoption by 
volunteers of the Code of Ethics for Vol- 


unteers, a code developed by the national 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women, written by two of its members, 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth and the late Miss 
Winifred Collins. The aim of the Code 
is to raise standards of women’s volunteer 
service, to clothe volunteer work with 
professional dignity. The application to 
the war crisis, to the unlimited use of 
volunteers in civilian defense, is immedi- 
ate. Committees will want to urge their 
local Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices 
to use the Code of Ethics, at least to post 
it on their bulletin boards. They will want 
to secure publicity for the Code of Ethics, 
to give a copy to each AAUW member 
filling out a registration card, to give a 
copy to each new AAUW member. 


Women in Defense Work 


The long-time endeavor of committees 
on the economic and legal status of 
women to secure local representation of 
women on governing boards of both pub- 
lic and private organizations has a par- 
ticular appropriateness during wartime, 
when men may be called away. Commit- 
tees that have compiled lists of qualified 
women fitted for responsible posts will be 
able to suggest and to support women 
capable of filling the breach. 

The entire subject of women in defense 
and wartime services for women is one 
that may need local clarification. In this 
case, committees may contribute by ar- 
ranging open meetings for discussion and 
information. Facts will be available from 
your local Defense Council and from the 
Office of Civilian Defense in Washington, 
D. C. Use also references on ‘‘Women 
and National Defense’’ given in the July, 
October, and January issues of the Gen- 
eral Director's Letter. Remember that the 
AAUW national Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women urges that 
we bend every effort to see that women of 
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education and training have a proper 
place in the new defense efforts. Empha- 
size this in open meetings and disseminate 
information which you collect about de- 
fense positions that can be filled by 
women of education and training. The 
secretary of the national committee at 
Headquarters will be able to help you by 
sending annotated references on oppor- 
tunities for women in defense efforts. 
Use also the notes on ‘“‘New Demands 
for Women’s Work’ in the October 
Journat (pages 30-31), and the article 
on defense work done by AAUW fellows 
elsewhere in this issue. For purposes of 
comparison, it will be useful to study 
material on the war work of British 
women, obtainable without charge from 
the British Library of Information, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

In spite of the war crisis, women have 
not been employed in large numbers in 
defense industries and have not been 
accepted in any appreciable numbers in 
training courses to prepare for defense 
industry jobs. In fact, a marked resistance 
to the use of women has been found on all 
sides, in spite of the fact that government 
reports have urged the use of women, that 
women are well fitted for many of the 
defense jobs, and are in need of and eager 
for employment. But the services of 
women will be required in response to in- 
creasing war demands, and women should 
be trained now for the jobs they soon will 
be called upon to fill. 

There are related problems of housing 
and recreation for women workers in war 
industries. AAUW branches can help by 
studying the employment of women in 
war industries, by holding open meetings 
on the subject, by working through state 
and local public employment offices and 
state and local vocational school authori- 
ties. The Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., has 
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all the latest information on this subject 
and will be glad to send you material. 
The Bureau, at our request, has prepared 
an outline on ways in which the AAUW 
can assist in the solution of problems con- 
cerning industrial women growing out 
of the defense and war program. This is 
available to you on request to AAUW 
Headquarters. Use also references on 
‘“Women in Industrial Defense’’ in the 
July, October, and January General Direc- 
tor's Letter. 

Because, even in wartime, problems af- 
fecting the economic and legal status of 
women continue to arise as in normal 
times, branch committees will continue to 
study women’s employment problems and 
women’s legal status. They should keep 
informed on the basis for payment of 
women recruits to war industry and to 
defense posts. They should know, for 
instance, the situation with respect to 
‘equal pay for equal work,”’ and the fact 
that the phrase, ‘‘the rate for the job,”’ 
is increasingly used in preference. Branch 
committees should also use the latest in- 
formation available on laws affecting 
women. The Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, has completed a 
series of reports on the legal status of 
women in each state, and a summary for 
the United States as a whole. On both the 
economic and legal status of women, 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau is an unfailing 
source of information, and is always 
ready to assist branches with latest facts 
and figures and with advice as to trends 
and emphases. 

In all these ways, branch committees on 
economic and legal status of women are 
serving, and may serve, at one and the 
same time, the long-time AAUW program 
and the emergency need of their country. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
Secretary to the Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


HE events of December 7, viewed in 
Tae. illuminate in a flash the 
strengths and weaknesses with which 
America is going into the supreme test of 
its nationhood. 

On the positive side we have resource- 
fulness, courage, disregard of personal 
safety, and the good results of preparation 
and training displayed by our armed 
forces. The men knew what to do and they 
did it, even though most of them were 
too young ever to have taken part in a 
real battle before. They stood their ground 
and they used their heads. In the long 
pull ahead, we are safe in counting on the 
same qualities in the nation as a whole. 

The negative side is given in Secretary 
Knox’s statement: ““The United States 
services were not on the alert against the 
surprise air attack on Hawaii.’’ With 
equal honesty we must say, ‘“The Ameri- 
can people were not on the alert against a 
surprise attack from any quarter.’’ What- 
ever the findings of the board of inquiry 
set up by the President, the American 
people as a whole must share in the 
blame. 

Why was America not on the alert? 
Why was it possible for our enemies to 
put us at an initial disadvantage? There 
were two main reasons. One was our 
steady refusal to believe that America was 
really in serious danger. The other, closely 
related, was our psychology of the de- 
fensive. It was often assumed that a for- 
eign policy of non-aggression had to be 
supported by a purely defensive military 
strategy — that nobody would attack us 
if we did not attack first. Many Americans 
could not, or would not, believe that any 
other nation intended to attack us or 
could get near enough to attack us. The 
events of the past year and a half had 
already wrought a considerable change in 


this point of view, but it took a severe 
shock to make our danger clear to us. 


For Knowledge and Understanding 


Learning by means of shocks is a costly 
process, but there are other ways to learn. 
This is where a long-term study program 
is of great value. The people who knew 
the most about international affairs un- 
derstood the nature of the world crisis 
and its consequences for our own nation, 
and were the first to support the policies 
which gave us many of the advantages 
we do have in the present struggle. With- 
out the measures taken under the Lend- 
Lease program, our industry would not be 
as well geared to production for war as it 
is, and we would not have as many and as 
valiant friends fighting on our side. 

Actual participation in the war has 
not suspended the need of knowledge and 
understanding. We have many problems 
ahead in our foreign policy, both during 
and after the war. An active and well- 
informed public opinion will help to 
avoid making wrong decisions and tak- 
ing dead-end roads. After twenty years of 
developing an educational program on 
foreign affairs, the AAUW is one of the 
organizations that has a valuable service 
to perform in this field. We can immedi- 
ately think of three ways in which this 
service can be performed: (1) providing 
speakers to interpret the issues of the war 
and questions of foreign policy that arise 
during the war, (2) training and furnish- 
ing leaders for study and discussion groups, 
and (3) promoting forums and public 
meetings where these matters may be 
talked over. It goes without saying that 
our members who take on such responsi- 
bilities will have to keep up their own 
knowledge of the developing interna- 
tional scene. 
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The AAUW Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, meeting in Washington 
December 13, recognized the heightened 
importance of the international study 
program and made some plans for meeting 
the increased demands that would arise 
from activities such as those outlined in 
the foregoing paragraph. The Interna- 
tional Problem-of-the-Month Series will have 
a wider field of usefulness in this program. 
Special leaflets and packets of materials 
will be provided for the information of 
speakers and leaders of citizens study 
groups. We will also continue to publish 
data on the sources of specialized informa- 
tion. 


Responsibility Toward Foreign Policy 


The difficulties of working with a leg- 
islative program in the field of inter- 
national relations today are all too appar- 
ent, and yet it is still important that there 
be an active, informed public opinion on 
questions of foreign policy, and that this 
opinion be expressed at many critical 
junctures. Of course much of the responsi- 
bility of conducting foreign affairs is in 
the hands of the Executive rather than 
Congress, and any given set of relation- 
ships involves a long and complicated 
series of acts and decisions, most of which 
have to be made quickly. What the public 
can do is to show a sustained interest in 
the course of such relationships and to 
make clear its support of certain basic 
principles. 

In the present situation, legislation 
may be disposed of before a national or- 
ganization can begin to function. But if 
the local units become thoroughly famil- 
iar with the fundamental policies sup- 
ported by the organization as a whole and 
keep in touch with current developments, 
they will be able to act quickly when 
legislation is introduced. 

No legislation is pending in our rela- 


tions with Latin America; but new Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements are being nego- 
tiated. Organizations like the AAUW, 
which support both the good neighbor 
policy and the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, have an important task to perform 
in helping to gain public understanding 
and acceptance of these agreements. 

With regard to international organiza- 
tion, there needs to be constant study of 
such developments as the recent Confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organi- 
zation and the agreement between the 
wheat-producing countries and the Inter- 
Allied Council with regard to the use of 
surplus wheat stocks for post-war relief 
purposes. 

The Atlantic Charter and the declara- 
tion of the twenty-six United Nations 
foreshadow greater participation by the 
United States in peacetime international 
affairs, and the implications of these 
declarations should be carefully studied. 

The prosecution of the war in concert 
with all nations resisting totalitarian ag- 
gression will still require Congressional 
action from time to time — not only on 
domestic questions, such as appropria- 
tions, industrial arrangements, etc., but 
also on issues of foreign policy. The 
declaration of war shifts the emphasis of 
our program, but by no means relieves us 
of the responsibility of continuing to 
work for basic principles. 


Refugees and War Relief 


The entrance of the United States into 
the war will bring about changes in the 
relationship of the American Association 
to the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, but will not necessarily 
lessen our responsibilities. 

Our refugee and war relief work will 
certainly go on. Some of the countries 
with which we were in contact are now 
cut off. However, there are new potential 
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needs in the Pacific. There is a branch of 
the Dutch Association of University 
Women in the East Indies. They, together 
with the university women of Australia 
and New Zealand, may face serious relief 
and refugee problems in the near future. 
Our own branches in Manila and Hon- 
olulu are already in the war zone. The 
War Relief Committee is thinking ahead 
to the possible needs of branches in the 
United States mainland and Alaska. Of 
course, we neither can nor want to dupli- 
cate the relief work of agencies like the 
Red Cross. However, there are some types 
of assistance that such groups do not at- 
tempt to give, which can be furnished by 
specialized groups on rather limited funds. 
Aid to foreign refugee university women 
in the United States will continue to be 
needed. In some places, even more sym- 
pathy and friendliness will be in order, 
because there is bound to be a certain 
amount of indiscriminate anti-alienism in 
the early stages of the war. Fortunately, 
the United States Government is taking 
an enlightened position, reassuring the 
aliens who have sought sanctuary and a 
new life in America. In some communi- 
ties it may be necessary to underline this 
point of view and to keep it always in 
mind that tracking down spies and sab- 
oteurs is not a job for amateurs. There is a 
constructive side, too, to refugee aid. Ad- 
justment and retraining will still be 
needed for many individuals, and branches 
of the AAUW can be of great assistance 
in doing this work for the professionally 
trained women in the refugee class. 


New Service Through the IFUW 


Although the American Association 
will be cut off from some of the countries 
that we were able to keep in touch with 
during the first two years of the war, our 
relations with university women in the 
countries we can communicate with will 


probably become closer and more vital 
than ever. The article on the Havana 
Meeting printed elsewhere in this Jour- 
NAL indicates some of the ways in which 
the IFUW may work more effectively in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

From the British Federation has come 
a suggestion to which many of our branch- 
es will want to respond. Several local 
branches of the British Federation would 
like to start correspondence with groups 
in the AAUW. The British members feel 
that they would profit very much by this 
direct contact. And it might be especially 
useful now for our members to learn 
about the wartime experiences of uni- 
versity women in England. 

The IFUW has proved its value in this 
time of crisis and now we can begin to 
plan a new, enlarged role in the post-war 
world. The task of educational recon- 
struction will be tremendous, and the 
International Federation of University 
Women is very well adapted to work in 
this field. There are Committees on Post- 
War Educational Reconstruction in both 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
AAUW is already cooperating with the 
group here. Recently, the British Federa- 
tion held a conference in London which 
was attended by university women of ten 
European countries. This group concerned 
itself principally with the problem of re- 
establishing ideals and systems of educa- 
tion in the countries where the Nazis are 
deliberately destroying intellectual life. 
We can expect that associations in 
other countries besides Great Britain 
and the United States will take up this 
project. 

Today, after twenty years of study and 
action as citizens of a world community 
we find ourselves on the threshold of a 
period of still greater service. 

EstHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 
Associate in International Education 
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THE ARTS IN A WORLD AT WAR 


‘*My voice is in my sword.’’ The sword 
does not permit individualism: the indi- 
vidual must accept now the universal goal 
beyond all personal preferences and tastes. 

Therefore when art programs do not 
go beyond the personal, that is, when 
they are not preparing for something 
which eventually will be of public serv- 
ice, they should be given up ‘‘for the 
duration.’’ And whenever they conflict 
with civic duty which should have 
priority, they must also be given up. 

But I am of the opinion that in a long 
war the arts are extraordinarily servicea- 
ble — and they should be considered for 
both immediate and far-reaching uses. 
They can grow, just as medicine and sur- 
gery grow in wars, because we shall need 
to find new stimuli, techniques, and short- 
cuts for the expression of man’s life. 


The Immediate Present 


For the immediate present, while still 
canvassing later alternatives, the circles 
which have been working together in any 
art which has developed strong craftsman 
feeling, can decide to buy United States 
Defense Bonds. The bonds can be used for 
necessity if they cannot be kept to develop 
the work; meanwhile the symbol will do 
something to bind the group together. 

Then we have to realize that art may 
serve as needed propaganda for civic and 
emergency publicity. Writing groups can 
write to order within their own com- 
munities, extending the work some of 
them are already doing for welfare and 
education. Groups in painting or design 
can offer their skill to make posters: such 
subjects as nutrition, saving, public dis- 
cretion about discussing military affairs, 
first aid — all can profit from the punch 
of poster technique. 

Workers in the crafts can turn their 


thoughts toward occupational therapy: 
the need comes later but it always comes. 
If there is to be a stepping up of short 
courses and fortnight institutes, with 
view to public recreation later, they may 
well be in community music and in the 
American theatre. Exhibitions of paint- 
ings have been looked at eagerly by Brit- 
ish office and factory workers tied to dull 
long hours; so have vaudeville and danc- 
ing. The American workers could profit 
by these aids. 


Good Community Morale 


The very incomplete report of public 
attendance on various community activi- 
ties of the Association during the last 
biennium accounted for 100,000. This 
means that we may have some responsi- 
bility for keeping people cheerful and 
strong. Even in our own lifetime, the 
increase in mental and nervous diseases 
in the United States has been six times as 
great as that in other diseases. 

Nobody knows very well what makes 
morale. How it gets good or bad is only 
found out afterward. But what we believe 
will make for good community morale 
should be tried. Once it was religion. 
Now in our secular world sometimes it 
may also be art. What we do in the arts 
should be conceived with religious seri- 
ousness. 

Neither does anyone know at just what 
ages morale is made: only that it is proba- 
bly made well before it needs to be used. 
This is solemn warning about the educa- 
tion of children. What we do for their 
pleasure and recreation should always 
continue. 


Maintenance and Growth 


We want not to limit our plans to what 
comes off the top of the mind. The deeper 
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reasons for carrying on the arts always 
exist. After three years the Association 
has a relatively complete goal for the 
painting section of its art program, much 
study material in other sections, the sur- 
veys of the arts of American cities, some 
experiments, and fairly good compila- 
tions of branch method and practice. 
It was beginning to make a tradition. 
Members on the coasts under actual 
threat from bombardment cannot for a 
time be expected to contribute to these 
resources and this tradition. But those 
who are not under acute pressure may 
consider their obligation toward the 
maintenance and growth of the total 
educational structure in the arts, so that 
we may all have something to hold to 
and return to. 


Our first thoughts up to now have al- 
ways been concerned with the making of 
art. Now we have to think more about 
the distribution of whatever resources 
we have. We must be entirely willing to 
use aft as a means of answering social 
questions. 

Our prospect stretches very far ahead. 
We can still study and make and do, but 
the orientation of effort needs to be re- 
directed in terms of the meaning of war, 
present and future. What we believe we 
might prepare now for the post-war cycle 
is still pertinent. What we think will 
help in the modifications made necessary 
by a democracy at war may be vital. 


Lura BEAM 
Associate in the Arts 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GREATER OPPORTUNITIES AND NEW DUTIES 


ow that the United States is at war, 
N what of the fellowship program? 
At the Cincinnati Convention Dr. Gal- 
lagher, chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, anticipated that question; her 
words apply even more pointedly now: 


By grim force of circumstances the crises that are 
before us will make greater openings for women. 
It would be the gravest pity if when greater oppor- 
tunities are open, there were not the women to fill 
them — women in whom we could take the most 
profound pride. 

We want a greater variety of subjects to be pur- 
sued, as well as a more thorough and a more fruitful 
understanding of the subjects which women are 
pursuing. And when this war is over, no one of us 
can guess the kind of world that will confront us. 
We cannot even dimly see the adjustments which 
will have to be made, but we know that women must 


have their part in helping to make that world. . . . 
It is men and women leaders in scholarship and cul- 
ture who must teach us how to understand, not just 
know about, the world we live in and the people 
among whom we live, and also, if it is humanly pos- 
sible, how to understand ourselves. 

Therefore, splendidly as your work for fellowships 
is growing, I ask you to bear in mind that the 
borders must be cast more widely, and urge you to 
add to the other tasks that will come to you in 
increasing numbers, the duty toward fellowships for 
women. 


So we shall continue to work for fel- 
lowships, as one evidence of our faith 
in the future. 

Ruta Witson Tryon 
Secretary to the Committee on Fellowship 
Endowment 








A CHECK LIST OF WARTIME SERVICE 
FOR AAUW BRANCHES 


> 


‘Women write me,"’ reports one commentator, ‘that they are eager to take their places on 
the assembly lines of defense industries to serve their country.’’ Certainly if university women 
should be needed on industrial assembly lines, they will not hesitate to take their places there. 
But for the present the defense service of AAUW groups is on another kind of assembly line — 
not manufacturing tanks or bombers, but using the tools of education in producing, testing, and 
coordinating the elements that help to strengthen the community and nation. 

What your branch can do will depend on its size, its background of study and activity, 
the training and experience of the members, and community needs. Any branch can carry out 
some, at least, of these activities, and by so doing help to make the local community a center of 
strength for our democracy. Every branch is urged to study this list, and choose the places on the 
‘community assembly line’’ where it can work to best effect. 

Details as to the how and why of these activities are to be found in the preceding pages and in 





the General Director's Letter; and further information may be secured from Headquarters. 


(1) Make the AAUW branch an effective agency for 


community education. 


Study. — AAUW groups should be responsible 
for getting the facts on vital issues. This train- 
ing of informed leadership is a primary respon- 
sibility of every AAUW branch. 


Community Education. — Having prepared well- 
informed leaders, the branch should present 
defense programs and stimulate clear thinking 
and discussion on problems concerning our war 
effort, using every possible medium of public 
education, — meetings, discussion groups, 
radio, newspapers, leaflets, posters, etc. This 
distinctive contribution through community 
education should be considered in connection 
with every field of AAUW interest. 


(2) As members of an organization whose first con- 
cern is education, make leadership in matters af- 
fecting education — of children, of youth, of adults 
— a major emphasis in the branch program. 


In the colleges. — Keep in touch with wartime 
adjustments in higher education. Follow steps 
taken by colleges and universities to meet the 
drastic demands of the war program; where 
possible, work with administrators to facili- 
tate wise adjustments. Through established 
guidance programs, inform parents and high 


school students of changes and new oppor- 
tunities. Keep before the public the continuing 
need for education that is well-rounded and not 
simply technical. 

The public schools. — Be watchful of the public 
schools. Know the needs of schools, and the 
emergency strains which many schools must 
meet. Work with administrators where public 
support is needed to maintain standards and 
meet emergency demands. Support measures to 
meet teacher shortages without lowering the 
quality of teaching. Keep alive study of basic 
problems, such as federal aid to education, to 
be ready for leadershipas next steps are possible. 
Protect children. — Guard against neglect of 
children under pressure of the emergency. This 
may mean ensuring good day care for children 
of working mothers; providing nursery schools 
that meet proper standards; promoting nutri- 
tion education programs; seeing to it that 
recreational facilities for children are ade- 
quate; and in other ways protecting children 
against wartime pressures and dislocations. 
Continue basic study of child development. 
Nutrition education. — Help the nutrition edu- 
cation program; insure supervision by well- 
qualified personnel; apply nutrition principles 
in your activities. 
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Non-formal education. — Conceiving ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ in the widest sense, give support to 
needed non-formal educational agencies. Help 
to provide facilities for wholesome recreation 
for youth, especially for young men in the 
services and newcomers in defense areas. Help 
to enlarge library services to meet emergency 
needs. 


Adult education. — Cooperate with educa- 
tional authorities to meet special adult educa- 
tion needs — education of aliens, of citizen 
illiterates, and of draftees rejected for func- 
tional illiteracy. 


(3) Develop a realistic and vital program in inter- 
national education. 


International problems. — Through study and 
informed leadership, educate the branch and 
community on our country’s foreign policy; 
develop intelligent understanding of interna- 
tional measures necessary for a successful out- 
come of the war. Particularly, encourage 
thinking and discussion on the kind of peace 
and post-war reconstruction that will ensure a 
stable world organization. 


Cooperation with other university women. — Help 
to Maintain cooperation of university women 
throughout the world in working for their 
common ideals. Contribute to the University 
Women’s War Relief Fund; help refugees in 
this country; respond to the British invitation 
to exchange wartime experiences. 


(4) Direct your social studies program particularly 
to problems made acute by the war. 


Welfare services. — Apply AAUW techniques of 
study, surveys, and public education to wel- 
fare problems of the community. Analyze the 
impact of the war program on situations con- 
fronting local welfare agencies; work to ensure 
services adequate to meet emergency strains. 


Consumer interests. — Use AAUW resources of 
consumer-interest study and activity to protect 
civilians against unwarranted lowering of liv- 
ing standards. Study emergency developments 
pressing on consumers. Educate the public and 
work with responsible retailers for construc- 
tive steps to solve consumer problems, — more 
dependable information on consumer goods, 


especially on substitutions; wider use of qual- 
ity standards. Particularly, work for under- 
standing of the danger of inflation and the 
measures necessary to avert it. Get qualified 
members on the consumer interests committee 
of the local Defense Council. 


Conservation. — Promote salvage campaigns; 
organize classes on conservation and repair of 
clothing and household equipment; educate 
the public on the need to conserve consumer 


goods. 
Nutrition. — Cooperate in nutrition programs. 


Defense saving. — Promote the defense savings 
program. 


Housing. — Recommend qualified members for 
committees to determine local housing stand- 
ards; assist in Homes Registration Bureaus and 
on Fair Rent Committees in defense areas. 


Other problems. — Study and present to the 
community other problems and programs in- 
volved in our war effort, — taxation, preserva- 
tion of civil liberties, migrant workers, labor 
standards in wartime. 


(5) Promote effective use of women's services. 


Volunteers. — Help to secure well-equipped 
volunteers for special tasks, cooperating with 
the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office in regis- 
tering women and enlisting their services. En- 
courage high standards in volunteer effort, 
making use of the AAUW ‘‘Code of Ethics for 
Volunteers”’; assist in training programs. Sug- 
gest qualified women for committees and other 
posts in the war program. 


Employment. — Collect information and in- 
form the public on ways in which professional, 
business, and industrial women may be em- 
ployed to best advantage in the war program. 


(6) Relate work in the arts to wartime needs. 


Use creative talent. — Use talent in the arts to 
promote defense programs. 


Recreation and morale. — Continue exhibits, 
study, and expression through the arts as a 
means of relieving tension and lifting morale. 


(7) Help to maintain scholarship and prepare well- 
trained women for enlarging opportunities by con- 


tinuing to support AAUW fellowships. 
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HAT are AAUW fellows doing for 
defense?’’ The question came to 
Headquarters from a member who was 
preparing to give a speech on fellowships. 
It started a train of inquiry which led to 
the Air Service and the Army and Navy, 
to powder plants and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s research for defense, to programs 
in nutrition education and research on 
vitamins and viruses, to classrooms 
where training is being given in mathe- 
matics and bacteriology and anatomy 
and democracy, and to Latin American 
cities where able women who remember 
gratefully their fellowship year in the 
United States tell their neighbors that 
the ‘‘colossus of the North’’ is not de- 
voted only to the dollar. 

Probably the AAUW fellow whose 
work contributes most directly to mili- 
tary preparedness in this country is Dr. 
Gertrude Rand. It was back in World 
War I that the Navy appealed to Dr. 
Rand and her husband and collaborator, 
Dr. Charles Ferree, to apply their re- 
search in physiological optics to prob- 
lems of testing the fitness of men in serv- 
ice for work under difficult lighting 
conditions. One such problem was how 
to test men for lookout service at night 
on battleships. The answer was the 
Ferree-Rand Projector, a delicate instru- 
ment devised to test power to discrimi- 
nate detail at low illumination. The 
Projector is now standard equipment in 
testing stations of this country; it is also 
used in some of the testing stations of 
England and Canada. Similar use is made 
of the Ferree-Rand Perimeter, a delicate 
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apparatus devised for testing the visual 
fields for form and color. 


Since World War I, the help of Dr. | 


Rand and Dr. Ferree, whose ophthal- 
mological research at Johns Hopkins 
University and in their own laboratory 
is known all over the world, has been 


sought by officials of our own Air Serv- ff 
ice, the R.A.F., the Canadian R.A.F., | 


and the Chinese Air Force. Recently the 
Russian Government has ordered a com- 
plete file of their publications. These 





| 
| 
| 


publications include reports of their re- | 


search on various problems of eyesight 
in connection with aviation — tests for 
general fitness for aviation, fitness for 
night flying, susceptibility to fatigue 


and capacity to recover, etc. The model | 


of a new testing device designed by the 


two collaborators — the Multiple-Ex- | 


posure Tachistoscope — is now in use at 
the Pensacola Station, and the R.A.F. 
and C.R.A.F. have asked for models. 


NOTHER fellow who is contributing to 
L \ aviation is Elizabeth R. Laird, who, 


since becoming professor emeritus of [| 


Mount Holyoke, has been doing volun- 
teer work at the University of Western 
Ontario. Dr. Laird is sharing in the de- 
fense research work of the university's 
Department of Physics, and has helped 
defense by teaching in a special Navy 
course and in a radio technician's course 
for the R.C.A.F. She writes, ‘‘Broadly 
interpreted, this is all U. S. defense work 
as well.”’ 

Dr. Elizabeth Dyer, assistant professor 
of chemistry at the Women’s College, 
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University of Delaware, reports that she 
is taking an intensive course on ‘The 
Chemistry of Powder and Explosives’ as 
preparation to teach that subject, for 
which, she writes, ‘‘there is a con- 
siderable demand in this neighborhood 
because of the numbers of Navy and 
Army inspectors in nearby munitions 
plants.’’ She adds a comment frequently 
repeated in the letters that have come 
from fellows on university faculties: ‘‘A 
possible indirect contribution to defense 
is the hope that all of us who teach have, 
— that we are producing more intelli- 
gent citizens.”’ 


nis year’s holder of the May Treat 
‘Tan Fellowship, Mrs. Pauline 
Morrow Austin, is engaged in a defense 
research project in physics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Her 
work, on problems of electromagnetic 
waves in the ionosphere, has immediate 
practical application to radio and com- 
munications. Mrs. Austin wrote the 
Awards Committee: ‘‘Because of their 
applications in certain phases of national 
defense, the results of this investigation 
may be permitted only restricted circu- 
lation."’ For the complicated mathe- 
matical computations involved in this 
study, Mrs. Austin is using M.I.T.’s 
differential analyzer, an elaborate and 
highly technical machine now reserved 
for research in the interests of defense. 
The application of chemistry to defense 
brought Marion E. Maclean to Washing- 
ton in September, to take part in a re- 
search project at the National Bureau of 
Standards on chemistry of oils. Miss 
Maclean writes: 


We are trying to find a way of measuring the acidity 
of oils. Lubricating oils are used in every type of en- 
gine or machine, and at the high temperatures to 
which they are subjected, they develop acidity in 
the course of time. They then have a destructive 
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corrosive action on metal parts in contact with 
them, and ultimately have to be replaced. For eco- 
nomic reasons, however, it is obviously desirable 
to use a lubricating oil as long as possible. Other 
phases of our work are important to industry, medi- 
cine, etc., both in war and in peace time. 

Another former fellow in Washing- 
ton whose work has been keyed to the 
emergency is Miss Marion L. Rice. As 
assistant editor-writer on the staff of 
the National Archives, Miss Rice has 
recently been helping to prepare finding 
mediums to records of World War I 
emergency agencies, such as the War In- 
dustries Board and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. She has also worked on a 
National Archives bulletin, The Care of 
Records in a National Emergency, which in- 
cludes a bibliography on the conserva- 
tion of cultural resources. She is helping 
to plan and prepare a handbook which 
will list every administrative unit that 
existed during World War I, with in- 
formation on its functions and existing 
records. These publications will be in- 
valuable to administrators dealing with 
emergency problems now. 


HE impact of such problems is reaching 
‘Tous communities with terrific force. 
Dr. Lucy S. Morgan, formerly staff mem- 
ber of the Tennessee State Health De- 
partment and later general secretary of 
the Hartford, Connecticut, Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Society, is doing a 
pioneering job for the United States 
Public Health Service in developing a 
community health education program 
for an area of small communities suddenly 
swamped by the influx of men to the 
nearby cantonments. She is working 
largely through women’s groups. Dr. 
Morgan writes: 

I came to North Carolina last August at the re- 
quest of the State Health Officer to organize women’s 


groups in cantonment areas into all-out health edu- 
cation programs for defense. As you know, the 
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health problems around camps have catapulted to 
an all-time high, and local health departments have 
been swamped trying to keep ahead of them. 

When the plan was presented to the women in 
Cumberland County, North Carolina, they accepted 
the challenge and organized as a Woman's Com- 
mittee and sponsored a Health Education Program 
for Defense. The program was officially launched 
last September in Fayetteville, North Carolina, when 
a group of women representing most of the women’s 
organizations in the town met and decided to do 
something about the local health problems. An 
executive committee was appointed at this first 
meeting to plan a program for the year. At a subse- 
quent meeting this committee divided the town into 
districts and neighborhood areas and secured a 
chairman for each. Every woman in town has been 
urged to join a Neighborhood Health Study Group 
by the chairman in her own area. Monthly meetings 
are held in each area under the guidance of the 
Neighborhood Chairman, and health problems are 
discussed. All chairmen meet once a month to re- 
ceive instructions and to review the materials se- 
lected for study. The local health officer or some 
member of his staff conducts these leaders’ meetings 
and the Health Department provides the study ma- 
terials for the neighborhood groups. 

Topics selected for discussion during the next few 
months are: venereal diseases, nutrition, tuberculosis, 
mouth health, cancer, and sanitation. 

The above plan or a similar one has been developed 
in nine towns in two counties. Colored and Indian 
groups have been organized in a similar manner to 
white groups. 

Of course it is much too soon to evaluate a pro- 
gram of this sort, but we can say that there is a 
tremendous interest in it and we are meeting hun- 
dreds of women in each town each month. 


In a closely allied area of civilian de- 
fense, AAUW fellows are making a nota- 
ble contribution in the field of nutrition, 
recognized as a first line of home defense. 
Dr. Margaret Justin, Dean of the Division 
of Home Economics, Kansas State Col- 
lege, and Southwest Central Regional 
Vice-President of AAUW, has long been 
a leader in nutrition education. A letter 
describing her present activities in this 
and other ‘‘home defense’ work suggests 
that another full-time job has been added 
to a schedule of public service already 
taxing the limits of a 24-hour day: 
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It seems that defense work makes up the fact and 
fiber of life for me these days. Of course, day in and 
day out, the work of the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics which is in my charge, is directed toward the 
maintenance of the first line of defense — the Amer- 
ican home. Our long-time concern with family life 
and family health, child development and nutrition, 
housing and consumer interests, family finance and 
art, is brought into sharper focus by these times, and 
we are doubling our efforts to make our contribution 
in these lines a truly significant one. 

However, this is not all. This division offers 
professional preparation to nurses and dietitians in 
conjunction with various hospitals. Last year some 
thirty dietitians went out from our doors to enter 
service, and about ten nurses. The demand for both 
far exceeds the available supply. 

At the moment I am finding the work of chairman 
of the State Committee on Nutrition in Relation to 
National Defense assuming large proportions in my 
daily schedule. This work of mobilizing the state 
for effective effort directed toward the improvement 
of its nutritional status is a huge task. We have our 
State organization set up and have had a state 
nutrition conference which was attended by 350 
people. 

I have also served as member of the committee on 
“College Women and Defense’’ of which Dr. Meta 
Glass was chairman; this committee was called by 
the American Council on Education and the N.E.A. 


wo other former fellows are helping 

to develop state programs in nutrition. 
Dr. Myra M. Sampson, head of the 
Zoology Department at Smith College, 
is a member of the Governor’s Council 
on Nutrition in Massachusetts. She is 
continuing her own research on vitamin 
A deficiencies, as well. She writes: 

I am giving lectures on nutrition when called 
upon; teaching a course which stresses the impor- 
tance of nutrition; and conducting and directing re- 
search on vitamin A, and the effect upon reserves of 
vitamin A in the body of increase and decrease in the 
amount of thyroid secretion. As the amount of the 
latter is affected by mental strain, it bears an im- 
portant relation to nutrition in periods of emergency. 
Night blindness is attributed to a deficiency of 
vitamin A. 

In Ohio, Dr. Martha Koehne, nutti- 
tionist in the Ohio Department of Health, 
reports that she is ‘‘in the thick of the 
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nutrition for defense program, both as it 
widens the opportunities for service in 
our regular program and also as a mem- 
ber of the State Nutrition Defense Com- 
mittee and of the County Nutrition 
Council.’” Dr. Koehne outlines some of 
this year’s special activities of the nutri- 
tionists on the State Health Depart- 
ment staff: 


Giving courses in nutrition to public health 
nurses and social workers. 

Giving courses in nutrition to home economics 
graduates who may or may not now be profession- 
ally employed . . . enabling them to teach classes 
of lay people, to give lectures to clubs and organiza- 
tions, and make other valuable contributions to the 
defense program. 

Serving as coordinators in the nutrition programs 
of civilian defense, consumer education councils, 
Red Cross, and county nutrition councils. 

Serving as consultants in well-child conferences 
and pre-natal conferences. 

Preparing educational material for professional 
groups, lay groups, newspapers, radio presentation, 
etc. 


To the advances in knowledge of nutri- 
tion which furnish the scientific basis of 
our “‘food for defense’’ program, Dr. 
Helen T. Parsons, professor of nutrition 
in the Department of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, has made out- 
standing contributions. With Dr. E. V. 
McCollum she conducted some of the 
early experiments on rickets, cod liver 
oil, and diets causing pellagra, and she 
has done basic research on food values 
of such widely used items of our diet as 
peas, potatoes, wheat and other cereals, 
and eggs. Of the application of her present 
researches to defense, she writes: 


Probably the two most practical are as follows: 
First, the effect of various household methods of 
cooking on improving the nutritive quality of the 
protein of soybeans (which are legumes of extreme 
importance in the emergency because of the high 
Nutritive value in relation to cost). Second, the 
determination of human requirement for riboflavin. 
This research, together with that of Dr. Sebrell of 
Washington, actually constituted the main evidence 


for the ‘‘required daily allowances’’ put out by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council last year. We are continuing this 
research. 


Dr. Cornelia Kennedy, associate profes- 
sor of agricultural biochemistry at the 
University of Minnesota, devotes most of 
her time to research on fundamental 
problems in animal nutrition. ‘‘Of 
course,’’ she writes, ‘‘much of the work 
in animal nutrition can be applied directly 
to human outrition.”’ 


HE research of Dr. Emma Dietz 
Tschutez has had a bearing on both 
military preparedness and nutrition. For 
two years, Dr. Schultz was research 
chemist with the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany at Wilmington, Delaware, and she 
has recently spent six months on vitamin 
research for Merck and Company, Rah- 
way, New Jersey. To quote Dr. Schultz: 
‘We are storing up vitamin supplies to be 
added to food during emergency periods, 
when people suffer not so much from 
starvation, but from vitamin deficiency 
diseases."’ Dr. Schultz is now assistant 
professor in chemistry at Connecticut 
College, where, she points out, ‘“Teach- 
ing chemistry to future doctors, labora- 
tory technicians, and mothers is also a 
defense contribution.”’ 

As we read the admonitions of nutri- 
tionists to give molasses a more promi- 
nent place in the diet, we are reminded of 
the research of Dr. Martha R. Jones in 
this country and in Hawaii. When Dr. 
Jones first pointed out the dietary value 
of molasses and similar cane products, 
hers was ‘‘a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness’’; now the wider use of these foods 
is one of the recommendations that is 
stressed in advice on adequate diets. 

Closely allied to nutrition is the pro- 
duction of food as a weapon of defense. 
Dr. Charlotte Elliott, plant pathologist 
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at the Department of Agriculture, is 
playing an active part in the ‘‘battle of 
production’’ through her research on 
hybrid corn. She writes: 

Hybrid corn is produced by crossing lines of corn 
which have been inbred for a number of generations 
for definitely valuable characteristics such as yield, 
disease resistance, resistance to cold, etc. My con- 
nection with this program at present consists of 
testing inbred lines and crosses for resistance or 
susceptibility to such diseases as bacterial leaf 
blight, Pythium root and Pythium stalk rot, all of 
which under favorable conditions affect materially 
the yield of some of the new inbreds and crosses. 
This information on differences in susceptibility of 
inbred lines is of value to the corn breeders in select- 
ing inbred lines for use in developing hybrids 
adapted to different localities and climates. 


N STRENGTHENING Our democracy to 
I withstand the strain of this emergency, 
nutrition is recognized as part of the 
broader movement to promote the health 
and social well-being which ensures a 
strong, united people. 

Dr. Marjorie Shearon, member of the 
research staff of the National Institute of 
Health, is contributing to the nutrition 
education program and to other phases of 
social security as well. She was a member 
of the conference staff for the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense which 
launched the nation-wide nutrition pro- 
gram, and served as editor of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. She describes 
her most recent activities: 


In July I testified before the Special Senate Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Old Age Pension system 
and I am now completing for publication as a Senate 
report a research document on “Economic Status of 
the Aged in 1940 and 1941." I shall testify again in 
December before the Senate Finance Committee. In 
testifying as an expert on social and economic condi- 
tions leading to old-age dependency and to economic 
insecurity in middle and late life, I discuss, among 
other things, the effect of the defense program on the 
employment status of older workers and the dislo- 
cations being caused by defense. 


Dr. Shearon has also recently com- 
pleted for publication and for the use of 


the Senate a ‘Survey of the Public Social 
Services in 1940’ — the first report to 
show the cost of all our public social 
services (relief, education, public health, 
recreation, etc.) and the percentage of the 
national income so expended. The impact 
of the defense program on employment, 
relief, and other social service expendi- 
tures is discussed. 

As volunteer defense activities Dr. 
Shearon reports: 

As president of the Women’s Occupationa] Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia and as leader of the 
Women’s Job Clinic, operated under the auspices of 
the Council, I am dealing daily with unemployed 
business and professional women, thirty-five and 
over, who are seeking employment either in the 
defense program or in fields that are opening up 
because of the impact of that program. I have coun- 
seled hundreds of older women this year and issue a 
weekly news letter which contains information 
about the defense program. 

As chairman of the Committee on Problems of the 
Aging (Council of Social Agencies, District of Co- 
lumbia), I am getting first-hand information on the 
local situation in the hope not only of improving 
local conditions but also of establishing a pattern for 
other communities which are interested in the health, 
medical, and economic problems of our aging popu- 
lation. The defense program is affecting middle- 
aged and older persons in many ways, and the public 
should know more about what the current economic 
situation is doing to the older population. 

The women’s Occupational Council 
and Women’s Job Clinic mentioned by 
Dr. Shearon were established, it is inter- 
esting to note, as an outgrowth of a 
study of unemployment among older 
women made by the Washington Branch 
of the AAUW. 

Another former fellow who is interested 
in opportunities for women in defense 
work is Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea, associate 
professor of psychology, Purdue Univer- 
sity. Dr. O'Shea is chairman of a com- 
mittee of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology which is attempting 
to remove ‘‘what appear to be present 
restrictions against the use of women 
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psychologists, untrained men being used 
where trained women could be used.”’ 

Dr. O'Shea is president of the Indiana 
Association of Clinical Psychologists, 
which is actively concerning itself with 
the utilization of both men and women 
psychologists in governmental activities 
where psychologists are needed, — for 
example, in Army camps. Other activ- 
ities bearing on defense problems are re- 
ported in her letter: 


As chairman of the Indiana State Advisory Com- 
mittee for W.P.A. Nursery Schools, I am very much 
involved in seeing what we can do to better the 
conditions for young children in the defense areas as 
well as in maintaining and promoting the welfare 
of young children throughout the whole state. 

As co-executive of the Midwest Group of College 
Psychiatrists and Clinical Psychologists, I am to- 
gether with the rest of the group doing everything 
possible to maintain and improve the mental health 
of students in our colleges, which is, I believe, an 
important civilian defense enterprise. 

The Purdue Branch of the American Association 
of Scientific Workers, of which I am secretary, is 
initiating and collaborating with others in a number 
of projects having defense implications. We have a 
committee on nutrition, which is working with the 
local schools and will work with state committees 
from the field of home economics, and so on, which 
are working on general civilian nutrition. We are 
also endeavoring to list rare and unused scientific 
equipment so that it may be exchanged amongst de- 
partments and between institutions in the State of 
Indiana to maintain and, if possible, even increase 
research activities during the present emergency. 


In the field of social and economic prob- 
lems, an outstanding teacher and scholar 
is Dr. Mildred Fairchild, Director of the 
Graduate Department of Social Economy, 
Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Fairchild writes 
of her activities: 


I am dealing with the problems of defense continu- 
ally, particularly problems of community organiza- 
tion, or of the administration of a government 
agency in relation to the defense program. As a 
teacher of labor and industrial problems and move- 
ments, as the director of a school of social service 
whose former students are being pressed into service 
continually, and as chairman of the State Advisory 


Council on Unemployment Compensation of the 
Employment Service, I should say that most of my 
activity at the present time deals indirectly with 
matters which defense influences greatly. 

In addition, as vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
State Division of the AAUW, I have been helping 
to stimulate the activity of branches in community 
work that would be useful in this connection. This 
has been the theme of our Neighborhood Confer- 
ences this fall. 

I am a member of the Defense Committee of Bryn 
Mawr faculty and staff, for which I have agreed to 
do at least two things: to speak to give information 
regarding defense problems, and with the aid of 
graduate students, to prepare research material on 
labor and defense so that it may be available for the 
use of other faculty and students. 


ROBABLY most of the history majors 
Pine the former fellows are con- 
tributing in one way or another to an 
informed public opinion to meet this 
crisis. Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, Asso- 
ciate in International Education at AAUW 
Headquarters, as a ‘‘dollar-a-year’’ con- 
sultant to the Office of Civilian Defense 
has been at work on a plan for adult edu- 
cation in communities, through ‘‘Listen- 
ing Posts’’ devoted to a better understand- 
ing of world affairs. Dr. Brunauer has been 
much in demand as a speaker, and has 
visited AAUW branches in half a dozen 
states since September 1, besides carrying 
on the work of the international] relations 
office at Headquarters. One of her con- 
tributions to a better understanding of 
world developments is preparation of the 
monthly bulletins in the International 
Problem-of-the-Month Series — one of the 
most popular of AAUW study guide 
materials. 

On college campuses, history teachers 
are extending or adapting their activities 
to meet the emergency. For example, 
Dr. Viola F. Barnes, professor of history 
at Mount Holyoke College, has added a 
course in democracy to an already full 
teaching schedule, at the request of stu- 
dents, ‘‘as my answer to the student de- 
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fense committee letter concerning the 
giving of courses designed to feature 
particularly the democratic ideas in our 
history which have contributed to the 
American way of life.”’ 


F course every former fellow in this 
O country who is engaged in college 
teaching is helping to train individuals 
whose capacities will be put to use directly 
or indirectly in this emergency. For direct 
usefulness in defense, the training of doc- 
tors is considered by the government to 
be of prime importance. At the Yale 
Medical School, Dr. Evelyn B. Man, 
instructor in the biochemistry laboratory, 
finds her responsibility in supervising the 
laboratory increased, as defense demands 
have cut the personnel of the department 
and added to their duties. Dr. Jane Sands 
Robb, as associate professor of pharma- 
cology, is helping to prepare young 
M.D.’s at Syracuse University; and Dr. 
Dorothy W. Atkinson is teaching at the 
University 6f California Medical School, 
where she is assistant clinical professor of 
medicine. Dr. Madeleine Field Warren, as 
associate in physiology, Harvard School 
of Public Health, contributes to training 
of workers in a field that becomes es- 
pecially important in a national emer- 
gency. 

Dr. Rachel E. Hoffstadt, professor of 
bacteriology, University of Washington, 
is continuing her research on viruses, 
recently aided by three grants from scien- 
tific bodies, and is training laboratory 
workers for much-needed defense services. 
Dr. Hoffstadt reports: 


I teach two of the courses in advanced bacteriology, 
which are particularly the training grounds for 
laboratorians. Many of the men who have gone 
into the service from the department, and who have 
taken these two courses, have been accepted as 
laboratorians in the Medical Corps in the camp 
hospitals. Also a number of young women who have 
been trained in this field from our courses have been 


employed in the same laboratories as civilian work- 
ers. 

In the advanced work, I do not seem to be able to 
train men fast enough for research in viruses, es- 
pecially for the production end of vaccines, etc., for 
use in the Army and Navy. For the last three years I 
have had three men who have gone into the produc- 
tion service of Cutter Biological Laboratories. One 
of them, who took his Ph.D. with me, is head of the 
production work. 


A half dozen former fellows are giving 
college courses in mathematics, a subject 
which plays such an essential part in 
aviation and artillery services and in the 
research which is producing new weapons 
of defense. Dr. Marguerite Lehr, associate 
professor of mathematics, Bryn Mawr 
College, reports frequent inquiries about 
graduates suitably trained for assistant 
positions in defense research, and con- 
cludes: ‘‘It seems relatively important to 
keep the undergraduate training in fields 
like mathematics strong, and more inten- 
sive than ever.”’ 


HE demand for chemists seems to be 
Teakiee urgent. Dr. Mary C. McKee, 
chairman of the Chemistry Department, 
Connecticut College, reports: ‘‘Our alum- 
nae majors are filling important posts and 
we are able to meet only a fraction of the 
requests which come to us for workers in 
chemical positions arising from the 
crisis.” Dr. McKee mentions, too, her 
own extra-professional duties, as chair- 
man of a sub-committee on Food, under 
the Disaster Preparedness Committee of 
the local Red Cross chapter, and as a 
member of the Committee on Defense 
Activities on the college campus. 

Dr. Lucy W. Pickett, associate profes- 
sor of chemistry, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, is teaching analytical chemistry to 
students, ‘‘some of whom will presum- 
ably be using that knowledge in indus- 
trial positions connected with defense 
next year.” 
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Not least important among the con- 
tributions to mational security being 
made by teachers and research workers 
today is the promotion of understanding 
and solidarity among the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. Dr. Ruth Lee 
Kennedy, associate professor of Spanish 
at Smith College, speaks for herself and 
for other former fellows now engaged in 
teaching Spanish when she comments 
that — 

Any teacher of Spanish and any student of Spanish 
research is a messenger of good will to South Amer- 
ica in that she strives to make known the culture of 
all countries that speak Spanish. If we are to come 
to understand our neighbors to the south of us, the 


basis of that understanding must be an understanding 
of their language and culture. 


Dr. Charmion Shelby, whose work 
with the Bureau of Research in the Social 
Sciences, University of Texas, has been 
the editing of old records of Spanish 
expeditions in New Mexico, has just now 
been called to the Library of Congress in 
Washington for work which will put 
forward our understanding of the Latin 
American countries. She is completing a 
Record of Investigations in Progress in 
the United States in the Field of Latin 
American Humanistic and Social Science 
Studies — a kind of Who's Who of re- 
search in this field which will be ex- 
tremely useful to students of Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. She is also working on a 
Guide to Latin American Periodicals 
Current in the Library of Congress. 

Another former fellow whose Spanish 
studies are now being turned to account 
in promoting inter-American solidarity 
is Miss Mary Elizabeth Fox, who is 
working in the Office of the Military 
Attaché of the American Embassy in 
Mexico City. Miss Fox sees a very defi- 
nite relation of her work at the Embassy 
to defense problems — 


not only of the United States, but of the entire 
Western Hemisphere — ‘‘E] Continente,"’ they call 


it here. Mexico, perhaps more than any other Amer- 
ican country, is the fulcrum on which Latin Ameri- 
can and Anglo-American understanding is bal- 
anced. ... 

One thing has impressed me very much, and may 
be of interest to the AAUW study groups. I have 
often commented on the large number of Mexicans 
who speak English well. The answer, made wist- 
fully and almost incredulously, is, ‘“They say many 
Americans are studying Spanish, too. Perhaps now 
we can really understand each other.” 


Any account of our fellows’ contribu- 
tions to hemispheric solidarity must of 
course include the role played by the 
holders of the AAUW Latin American 
fellowship. The fellowship — a good-will 
gesture that has a history of twenty-five 
years’ usefulness — has gone to women 
of Mexico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, Panama, Colombia, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Uruguay, Bolivia, and 
Chile; and always the fellows return to 
their own countries as grateful and un- 
derstanding interpreters of the people of 
the United States. 


W 7 ita growing tensions in the Pacific 
area in mind, it is perhaps not 
stretching the definition of ‘‘defense’’ too 
far to include this entertaining account of 
the work of Dr. Katharine Luomala, re- 
search assistant in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of California 
at Berkeley, who has been engaged in an 
extensive study of Polynesian folk-tales. 
To the question, ‘‘Does your work have a 
bearing — direct or indirect —on na- 
tional defense?’’ Dr. Luomala answers: 
At present I am completing a book on the myths 
about ‘‘Maui-of-a-thousand-tricks,"" who had 
‘‘fans’’ from New Hebrides and Yap to New 
Zealand, Tahiti, and Hawaii — an area of over 
twelve million square miles. Maui was one of the 
ties which bound the ancient Polynesians into one 
people. Today he is one of the sentimental bonds 
shared by the English in New Zealand, the French 
in Tahiti, the Americans in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and, for all we know, by the Japanese in Micronesia. 
The Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands like Maui as 
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well as do the native Hawaiians and the rest of the 
population. It is an example of the friendly bonds 
which can unite people of diverse origins into one 
nation. 

Maui's adventures are still told at the fireside, 
over the radio, and in the schoolroom. He is the 
subject for dramatists and poets. The old Polynesians 
say he was not a god, not a man, but a tricky wonder- 
worker, the ‘‘Superman’’ of the South Seas. 

The Hawaiians show where he raised the sky so 
that man could stand up straight. Where he stood to 
snare and regulate the sun so that man could live 
in the light. Where he flew off in his “bird ship” 
of feathers and vines before airplanes were ever 
thought of in America. Where he went to fish up the 
islands from the ocean. He tried to unite the islands 
into one country, but his brothers spoiled the charm. 
When the Hawaiian Islands became a territory of 
the United States, the old Hawaiians said Maui had 
been at work bringing the islands together under one 
government with the Biggest Island of all. The New 
Hebrideans say he fished up the British Isles too, 
but they got away, far, far away. 

Good stories, especially about heroes like Maui, 
have contributed to social euphoria and friendship 
since the beginning of time. In the Pacific, stories 
about Maui made friends over an area of millions 
of square miles. He still makes friends among the 
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modern inhabitants by his old tricks. Through its 
fellow citizens in the Hawaiian Islands, the main- 
land United States is also learning about this 
South Sea superman. 

When people can laugh over the same story, a 
pleasant foundation has been laid for better under- 
standing. 


_ are only a limited and inadequate 
sampling of the activities of women 
who have held AAUW fellowships. In 
classrooms and laboratories, in libraries 
and offices, in homes and on public plat- 
forms, these and other women who have 
been helped by AAUW awards are bring- 
ing to their work the disciplined intelli- 
gence and experience in intellectual 
leadership which are essential to the 
survival of democracy. This brief account 
suggests how varied are their activities, 
and how wisely the Association has 
builded through the years in helping to 
produce the trained minds needed today 
for the complex tasks before us. 





THE HAVANA MEETING 


A REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


N THE YEARS to come, the Havana 
I Meeting will stand as a milestone in 
the history of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. This gather- 
ing of delegates from six countries 
marked the beginning of what is expected 
to be a significant growth of university 
women’s organizations in the Western 
Hemisphere. It also gave evidence of the 
revitalization of the IFUW that is taking 
place. As members of the American Asso- 
ciation know, from reports of war relief 
and refugee work, the Federation has 
stood up extremely well to the emer- 
gency demands made upon it. However, 
except for the fellowship awards which 
have been made every year, the normal 
activities of the Federation have been in 
abeyance: committees could not function; 
there could be no Council Meetings or 
Conferences to exchange ideas and stim- 
ulate the work of national associations. 

The idea of regional meetings was born 
last spring. Before the invasion of Russia 
it was hoped that such a gathering might 
be possible in northern Europe. At the 
Cincinnati Convention there was much 
interest in the possible development of 
closer ties among the university women 
of the Americas. During the summer, 
plans began to take shape. When it was 
learned that the Second Inter-American 
Conference on Intellectual Cooperation 
would be held in Havana, it seemed most 
appropriate that the conference of univer- 
sity women be held in conjunction with 
it. The Organizing Committee for the 
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Intellectual Cooperation Conference wel- 
comed the idea and enlisted the Lyceum 
Club of Havana to help make arrange- 
ments for our meeting. The program of 
the meeting was worked out in consulta- 
tion with the university women’s associ- 
ations throughout the Americas. Pres- 
ident Meta Glass, who is chairman of the 
IFUW Finance Committee, served as 
Convenor of the Conference Committee 
for Havana. 

The sessions were held November 20, 
21, and 22, with representatives of six 
American nations present: Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the United 
States. The university women of Cuba 
had not organized a national association, 
but through the Lyceum Club and the 
University of Havana a considerable num- 
ber of women graduates were located and 
representation arranged. The establish- 
ment of a Cuban Association is expected 
to be one of the first concrete results of 
the meeting. 

The delegates from the United States 
were: Professor Helen C. White, Presi- 
dent of the AAUW; Professor Alzada 
Comstock, AAUW International Rela- 
tions Chairman; Miss M. Elizabeth 
Barry, formerly of New York University, 
now working on a special] project in the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union. 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, past 
President of the IFUW, presided over the 
meeting. Her address before the opening 
session, which was public, sketched the 
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history of the IFUW, its present activ- 
ities, and the hope of future development 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Reports of the activities and interests 
of the national associations brought out 
common needs and aspirations as well as 
divergences of national background. There 
was an especially illuminating discussion 
of the differences in the systems of higher 
education between the countries of Latin 
America, which follow the more highly 
specialized continental European pattern, 
and those of Canada and the United 
States, which are like the British system 
in their emphasis on general cultural 
values. It was brought out that an im- 
portant factor in the growth of an associ- 
ation is the existence of a large group 
of university-trained women, including 
many who have no immediate profes- 
sional responsibilities but who maintain 
a vital interest in educational problems. 

In the discussion of concrete problems, 
it was interesting to note that the various 
Latin American Associations, especially 
those of Argentina and Mexico, were 
deeply concerned over the question of 
residence facilities for women students at 
the university centers. The lack of living 
quarters is one serious deterrent to the 
interchange of women students. Both the 
Mexican and Argentine Federations are 
very anxious to establish international 
student hostels in Mexico City and 
Buenos Aires, respectively, although at 
present such a project is beyond their 
financial capacity. 

In the course of a discussion on the 
teaching of languages, it was evident 
that the delegates were more interested, 
for the time being, in improving the qual- 
ity of the teaching of Spanish in the 
United States than in increasing the num- 
ber of teachers. It was felt that the inter- 
change of teachers on a broad scale would 
contribute greatly to this end. The dele- 
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gates recognized the existence of materia] 
difficulties, especially the differences in 
the university calendar, but thought that 
some arrangements might be made to 
overcome such obstacles. While the IFUW 
might be able to arrange some exchanges, 
any system of interchange that would be 
really effective must be carried out on a 
large scale by the governments. It was 
also emphasized that much might be 
done to improve the teaching of lan- 
guages by devising more scientific meth- 
ods of instruction. 

All of the national associations were 
very much interested in the development 
of fellowship programs. It was noted that 
the major fellowship schemes, such as 
those operating under the governments 
and those financed by large foundations, 
give very little opportunity to women. 
It was felt that the national associations 
could improve this situation by working 
with their governments to gain more in- 
fluence in the recommending and final 
choices of fellowship candidates. 

All of the delegates felt very strongly 
that the conditions in the Western 
Hemisphere point to a significant growth 
in the IFUW in this part of the world, 
and this would be a good moment to help 
along the establishment of new national 
associations in the countries where they 
do not exist. Therefore, the delegates 
asked that the officers and convenors of 
the IFUW committees in the Western 
Hemisphere work out and submit to the 
officers abroad who can still be reached, 
a plan for the promotion of the interests 
of the IFUW in the Western Hemisphere. 

As an affiliated group of the Conference 
on Intellectual Cooperation, we enjoyed 
many of the opportunities available to 
the delegates to that gathering. The re- 
ception given by President and Mrs. 
Batista was brilliant and colorful, and we 
witnessed an impressive academic cerfe- 
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mony when the National University of 
Mexico and the University of Havana 
exchanged tributes and parchment scrolls. 
The American college executives and pro- 
fessors present on the latter occasion 
noted that the women students gathered 
in the Aula could just as well have been 
their own students sitting in their class- 
rooms in the United States. A sightseeing 
tour of Havana was planned by some of 
the Lyceum Club members, and that gave 
us a glimpse of some of the social institu- 
tions of the city. For the conference 
members from the United States, a lunch- 
eon at the home of the American Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Messersmith provided 
a happy climax, and was a substitute for 
the Thanksgiving dinners that we missed. 

All who attended the Havana Meeting 
came away with a sense of broadened 
horizons and deeper understanding. This, 
as we know from years of experience with 
European meetings, is one of the greatest 
values of the IFUW. That it is not some- 
thing ephemeral and superficial has been 
proved in the difficult years since 1939. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


A significant address of welcome was given to the 
delegates on behalf of the university women of Cuba 
by the Lyceum’s representative. Thanks to Mrs. 
James K. McClintock of the AAUW Headquarters 
staff, whose services as interpreter were an invalu- 
able element in the success of the meetings, we are 
able to quote from Dra. Urefia’s address. 


bea capital city of Cuba is honored in 
becoming the seat of a meeting of un- 
usual significance. For the first time in 
history, women of the hemisphere situ- 
ated to the west of the old world are dis- 
posed to organize on the basis of their re- 
lationship in one of the newest aspects of 
feminine life — their relation to the uni- 
versity. 
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In the same way, we may expect our 
bonds with the other American nations 
to become stronger and more effective as 
the Federation grows in this hemisphere. 

Members of the Conference, in addition 
to those already named, were: Dra. Maria 
Teresa F. de Gaudino, President of the 
Argentine Association; Dra. Maria de 
Lourdes Pedroso, President of the Bra- 
zilian Association; Dr. Laura D. New- 
man, past President of the Canadian 
Association; Dra. Maria Teresa Chavez, 
President of the Mexican Association; 
Dra. Maria de la Luz Grovas, Interna- 
tional Relations Chairman of the Mexican 
Association; Miss Margaret Corwin, 
Convenor of the Interchange Committee 
of the IFUW; Dra. Piedad Maza de 
Fernandez Veiga, Dra. Camila Henriquez 
Urefia, and Dra. Vicentina Afituna de 
Carone, representatives of the Cuban 
university women; Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, Assistant Secretary of the Fed- 
eration; Mrs. James K. McClintock, 
Assistant to the President; Dr. M. Mar- 
garet Ball, Conference Secretary. 


TO THE CONFERENCE 


The right to study and to teach in the 
universities is counted among the most 
difficult conquests of the woman of today. 
Higher education used to be denied to her 
on intellectual grounds, because she was 
considered incapable of superior discern- 
ment; it was denied her on practical 
grounds also, because the male feared com- 
petition in the rough field of the profes- 
sions. Even today, many of the most 
venerated universities keep their doors 
severely closed and still pretend to be 
mysterious. 

The entrance of women into the uni- 
versities is a part of one of the great social 
movements of our time, — the access of 
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women to economic independence, which 
is the basis of all independence. The uni- 
versity has been for women a bridge be- 
tween the world of yesterday, which con- 
fined them to the circle of domestic life, 
and the world of today, in which, having 
had to earn their living, they have en- 
tered into public life. Women went into 
public life with the weight of years of ig- 
norance, which superficial observers con- 
sidered lack of ability. To throw off that 
burden, women have sought strength in 
university careers. Thus overcoming the 
limitations which allowed them to be 
only workers, governesses, or office em- 
ployees, they have taken a definite step 
toward intellectual training equal to that 
of men. 

With woman’s entrance into public life 
the problem changes. It is no longer 
timely to speak of feminism, even though 
there still remain new rights for woman 
to win. Woman is facing today the gen- 
eral problems of humanity, and in so do- 
ing has before her a serious task in the 
chaos of the actual world. And so today, 
while woman still finds herself on the 
threshold of the solution of her own par- 
ticular problem, she is confronted at the 
same time with the gravest crisis that has 
ever swept across the world. If she looks 
backward she sees the patriarchal system 
that enslaves her within narrow limits; 
if she looks forward, she sees greed and 
cruelty, ‘‘the great element of violence 
which rules our customs’’ of today, and 
though she stands at man’s side, she feels 
herself threatened by a harder slavery 
than any she has known. 

‘““Man’s slavery is the great sorrow of 
the world,’’ wrote the Cuban José Marti. 
Men and women eager for liberty are now 
working for the same cause. Deep within 
her, woman's desire has never been other- 
wise. “‘Our claim,’’ wrote the English- 
woman, Josephine Butler, in the last cen- 
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tury, ‘‘is not only the claim for woman’s 
rights, but a claim for the rights of all, 
representing the great principles of jus- 
tice, equality, and liberty."’ And more 
than half a century ago another woman 
wrote, ‘‘Were I a man I would not strive 
for riches, or to gain fame, or to leave be- 
hind me a family rolling in wealth. No, I 
would work for my country and would 
make its people my heirs.”’ 

Preoccupation with the general good, 
disinterested and absolute, seems to us 
very feminine. The feeling for human 
values differs in woman and in man. Dis- 
interestedness and self-denial, which are 
the positive qualities that woman was 
able to develop in the long centuries of 
domestic limitation, can contribute to a 
concept of life which may transform our 
world of rivalry into a world of coopera- 
tion. That women, in fighting for their 
rights, were placing themselves in the 
forefront of the movement which is today 
defending liberty and justice —that is the 
fact which many short-sighted men could 
not understand. 

But it does explain to us why the forces 
which try today to reduce man to a vast 
system of organized slavery intend to re- 
duce woman anew to domestic slavery. 

“The home is the proper place for 
women who force men to be idle.” 
‘There are two worlds in this life of the 
nation: that of man and that of woman. 
Nature was right in confiding to man the 
care of the nation. Woman's world is her 
husband, her children, her home.’ 

No, these quotations were not written 
in the nineteenth century; they are taken 
from newspapers of today. There are still 
some who think that woman has risen to 
public affairs through disobedience and in 
search of pleasure, not to meet the imper- 
atives of life; they are determined that she 
should return to domestic subjection. And 
there are those who are absolutely sure 
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that nature conferred only on men the 
right to earn a living and to care for the 
welfare of the nation. 

But the truth of the matter is that 
woman has had to work outside the home 
for economic reasons. Moreover, she has 
had to prepare herself for that work; and 
by that preparation she has come to real- 
ize, among other things, that men do not 
always succeed in the care of nations. 

Yet one of the most important writers 
of today censures woman for inaction, 
saying that ‘‘there has been no perceptible 
feminine movement to resist a practical 
annulment of her own liberty in countries 
where this is imposed by government 
rule.’” We answer that in the beginning in 
those countries the masculine movement 
to resist the annulment of liberty was not 
very clearly discernible and certainly it 
has not been very effective. But we do 
agree that we women, as members of the 
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human society, have the duty in countries 
which enjoy the privilege of free expres- 
sion to define our attitude toward world 
problems and to try to remedy the situ- 
ation of the less fortunate. 

Because of her intellectual training, an 
important part of this responsibility falls 
upon the university woman. In Cuba, 
women have for some time had access to 
the university, which offers to them the 
same prerogatives that it offers to men, in 
study and in teaching. In the Cuban dele- 
gation our University of Havana is repre- 
sented by two of its professors, Dra. 
Piedad Maza and Dra. Vicentina Antuifia. 
The other member of the delegation has 
the honor of having been appointed by 
the Lyceum, which because of its cultural 
service is a kind of free feminine uni- 
versity. It is honored today by having this 
meeting held within its halls. 

CamiLa Henriquez UreENa 


COLUMBUS CATHEDRAL, 


HAVANA, 
CUBA. 
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FOOTNOTES TO THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 


o account of the regional meeting 
N can be complete without some pic- 
ture of the surroundings in which the 
work was done. The conference had been 
offered the use of the Lyceum Club’s new 
building, which, it was expected, would 
be completed in time for the meetings. 
This building belongs to an association 
of very active women in Havana who 
have undertaken a considerable program 
along social lines. The number of classes 
for club members which are held under 
the auspices of the Lyceum were, it was 
explained, somewhat curtailed, owing 
to the fact that the new building was 
incomplete. Nevertheless, regular classes 
at this time were being held in English, 
French, Spanish shorthand (both Gregg 
and Pitman), English shorthand, and 
other business courses; hat trimming, 
dress design, Cuban literature, sculpture, 
physical culture, and guitar — to men- 
tion only a few of the various subjects. 
Other items in the program for Novem- 
ber included a play, a concert, demonstra- 
tions of beauty culture by someone from 
the Helena Rubenstein Institute, a com- 
mentary on international affairs, etc. 

The high expectations of having the 
building finished before the conference 
were unfortunately not fulfilled, and 
when our meeting opened, the building 
was still far from complete. However, 
thanks to herculean efforts on the part 
of several of the officers of the Lyceum, 
the room which is eventually to be used 
as a public library was placed at our dis- 
posal, along with the essential furnish- 
ings. 

Space will hardly permit a complete 
description of the new building; it should 
be said, however, that it is beautifully 
designed to meet the particular needs of 
the organization which it houses. De- 


signed in modernistic style by one of the 
members, the Lyceum has been cleverly 
planned with an eye to the future. Since 
funds would not permit the completion 
of a building such as the organization felt 
would be needed for its future work, the 
first floor and the two wings of the second 
floor are now being finished, and an addi- 
tion is to be erected at some future date, 
which will connect the two wings of the 
second floor. 

The fact that the organization found 
itself ousted from its former building 
and moved into an incompleted new one 
did nothing to dampen the enthusiasm 
of our hostesses in the entertainment of 
their guests. One evidence of their gra- 
ciousness and resourcefulness was the tea 
which they presented to the delegates — 
an occasion so delightful that no one 
would have guessed that tea was being 
served under a considerable handicap as to 
kitchen facilities, and in a room which, 
fifteen minutes before the appointed hour, 
was still quite bare of furniture! This tea 
afforded the delegates a welcome oppor- 
tunity to get better acquainted with some 
of the members of the Lyceum and also to 
witness a demonstration of the work of 
one of the classes, when five girls who 
were learning to play the guitar under 
club auspices gave a brief but superb 
performance for our benefit. 

The officers of the Lyceum also helped 
the delegates to make the most of their 
brief stay in Havana by organizing a 
very pleasant tour of such interesting 
spots as the Havana market, the cathedral 
square, the orphanage, and one of the 
large clubs on the outskirts of town. 

Members of the AAUW may be inter- 
ested in one unusual feature of the or- 
ganization of the Lyceum, since it seems 
to have attained such excellent results. 
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Instead of electing a president and vice- 
president for two-year terms, the Lyceum 
elects three vice-presidents for the two- 
year period, each one serving in turn as 
president for eight months, while the 
other two aid and abet and otherwise 
assist her to the best of their respective 
capacities. In this way the Cubans seem 
to have devised an institution which 
requires extremely intense activity on the 
part of the major officer for only eight 
months, and insures continuity by placing 
her in a secondary but still highly respon- 
sible position for the balance of the term. 

The current acting president is Sefiora 
de Franca, a charming woman who put 
herself completely at our disposal in 
arranging both our meeting and our social 
activities. One of the vice-presidents, 
Dra. Camila Henriquez Urefia, an out- 
standing intellectual leader among the 
women of Cuba, was designated by the 
rector of the university to give the address 
of welcome to our delegates on behalf of 
Cuba. She was of invaluable assistance 
in arranging details of the meeting and 
acted as intermediary between our meet- 
ing and the Conference on Intellectual 
Cooperation. Some of the American uni- 
versity women will have an opportunity 
to meet Dra. Urefia, for she is to be at 
Vassar College during the second semes- 
ter of this year in the capacity of profes- 
sor of Spanish. The other vice-president, 
Sefiora Torriente de Sandoval, who was 
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acting as president of the Lyceum when 
we first began to make plans for the 
Havana meeting, was most helpful in 
facilitating arrangements for the meeting, 
and continued to give us every assistance. 

One of our hostesses who cannot be left 
out of any accurate account of our meet- 
ings is the Cuban member of the Inter- 
American Commission of women, Sefiora 
Elena Mederos de Gonzalez. From the 
moment when the conference secretary 
arrived in Havana to make final arrange- 
ments until she waved us farewell at the 
dock, Sefiora Mederos de Gonzalez was 
an invaluable ally. It was she who saw 
that the lights were connected in the new 
building in time for our evening session, 
that the new furniture was almost forci- 
bly removed from the cabinet-maker and 
installed in time for the tea, and so on 
ad infinitum. She, incidentally, has done a 
remarkable thing in transforming the 
mid-Victorian furniture in use in the old 
building into comfortable, modern furni- 
ture, which fits so well into the new 
building. 

There were many other members of the 
Lyceum who were “‘ports in the storm”’ 
when difficulties arose, but here we can 
only thank them collectively, with a 
heartfelt expression of admiration and 
gratitude for their unfailing helpfulness 
and beautiful hospitality. 

M. MarcGaret Bai 
Conference Secretary 








NOTES 


Higher Education in War Time 

College faculty members and under- 
graduates immediately upon declaration 
of war sent telegrams to President Roose- 
velt putting facilities of their respective 
colleges at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. 

The faculty of Vassar College adopted 
a resolution reaffirming their loyalty and 
pledging their united support of the cause 
declared by the Congress in its resolution 
of December 8, 1941. ‘‘In so far as our 
skills and our special training may prove 
useful, we wish to offer them to the serv- 
ice of the nation as a whole.”’ 

President Henry M. Wriston of Brown 
University told students to get ready to 
do their part in the new emergency, but 
he warned them to act ‘‘without impul- 
siveness, without hysteria’ after study- 
ing events intelligently. In a special 
chapel message he said: 

Do what you are doing with a firm determination 
to develop your powers and to keep steady. We will 
inform you of specific things to be done, but your 
greatest responsibility is to exhibit a calmness and 
a determination that will not wear off or evaporate 
in a blaze of excitement. 

There is every evidence that this will be a long war 
and a hard war, and haste upon your part is not nearly 
so important as thoroughness and effectiveness. The 


realization of your potential is vastly more impor- 
tant than your immediate participation. 


This emphasis upon the potential con- 
tribution shows the continuance of the 
point of view advanced earlier by Dr. Guy 
E. Snavely, Executive Director of the 
Association of American Colleges. In an 
address, ‘“The Liberal-Arts College in the 
Present Emergency,’’ Dr. Snavely said, 
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‘The reservoir of educated leadership 
must be maintained for needs that will 
become more and more imperative as the 
crisis heightens. It will be even more 
imperative for the solution of post-war 
problems, which will be literally stu- 
pendous.”’ 

Yale undergraduates were urged by 
President Seymour to render the greatest 
possible service to the university by carry- 
ing on their studies to their normal course. 
Dr. Seymour announced that a shorter 
schedule for commencement has already 
been approved, and a recommendation 
given to reunion classes that, in view of 
the great national emergency, reunions be 
marked by simplicity of arrangements 
and reduction of expense. 

The curtailment of the social side of 
college life was advocated by the newly 
elected president of Bryn Mawr. Even 
before the declaration of war, in an inter- 
view on December 3 for the College News, 
Dr. McBride gave approval of the col- 
lege’s defense program, which calls for no 
reduction in time given to study but puts 
emphasis on defense courses and discus- 
sion groups in extra-curricular activity. 
On account of this program Dr. McBride 
does not advocate Big May Day. “‘May 
Day is the grandest thing Bryn Mawr 
does,’” but now is not the time for it, 
“even as an expression of our assurance 
that the kind of work we like will con- 
tinue.”” 

The report from the American Council 
on Education of the Council's sub-com- 
mittee on Women in College and Defense 
is also of date previous to December 8, 
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1941. Nevertheless its findings are im- 
portant for present review. In its attempt 
to discover what needs of the country 
were clearly enough discerned to guide 
colleges in curriculum adjustments and 
student guidance for women, the com- 
mittee concluded that only a few phases 
of special training that colleges can give 
promised to be needed soon. Additional 
nurses are needed definitely; more dieti- 
tians, more nutritionists. 

For the guidance of students interested 
in the social field, the committee pointed 
out the desirability of graduate work and 
experience in order to meet the growing 
need for persons with an understanding of 
the community as a whole, including 
knowledge of cooperatives. Should the 
agencies needing experienced economists 
seek the services of women, as is thought 
likely, again this is a field for graduate 
work. In teaching, women may shortly 
be in demand in physics, industrial arts, 
and accounting. 

Beyond these suggestions, and over- 
shadowing them in significance, is the 
repeated assertion that the colleges in 
continuing their regular programs, mak- 
ing improvements where needed, or 
heightening particular emphases, are 
making a most important and necessary 
contribution to national defense. 

The committee deemed it worth while 
to call attention to certain essential char- 
acteristics which should be cultivated by 
each individual in order to serve more 
capably. The frequent lack of these quali- 
ties has been stressed by those who seek to 
utilize the services of college graduates. 
The committee commented on common 
weaknesses of college graduates: 


1. College graduates eminently need to be able to 
follow instructions and to meet obligations without 
being reminded of them. 

2. More facility in handling figures would make 
them more valuable. 
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3. The initiative to find out what ought to be done 
and how to do it in the normal routines of a job 
would make them much more serviceable. 

4. They are accused of too much self-interest in 
their activities. 

5. They seem to lack convictions based on knowl- 
edge and even to be afraid of acquiring the knowledge 
necessary for the formation of conviction. 


The highlight on character qualities 
indicates the increasing conviction in 
education that we must aid students to be- 
come more adaptable to the situations 
and requirements of everyday life. 


Maturity for the Individual 


In some colleges this aid to student ma- 
turity is sought particularly through de- 
velopmental guidance programs. Anti- 
och College, for example, has abolished 
‘freshman rules’’ for women; instead, 
both freshman women and freshman men 
are required to keep time schedules for a 
certain period, recording both how they 
plan their time and how they actually 
spend it. The change is interesting, not as 
an administrative detail, but as an experi- 
ment representing the shift which has 
transpired from the protective or authori- 
tarian point of view to the concept of 
maturing the student through guidance. 

It is Antioch’s theory that students 
who learn to grasp their whole college 
problem as one of balanced activity are 
less likely to go to extremes, either in so- 
cial life or in other extra-class pursuits. 
The new requirement accompanies the 
long-established regulation that all new 
students keep a financial budget during 
their first year in school and govern their 
expenditures by it. 

The advantages of including the men 
students in the guidance plans is note- 
worthy; they deserve social education 
and guidance in their own right. As the 
college editor of Antioch wrote: ‘The 
common situation of rules for women and 
none for men, while accurately mirroring 
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the condition of society in general, does 
little for the men and, in the long run, 
little for society either.”’ 

Cornell University this year in reor- 
ganizing its guidance and counseling 
agencies has augmented its program by 
the appointment of a counselor of men. 
While a well-developed program has been 
in operation for many years in supervision 
of women students, men students have 
never had a central agency or clearing 
house for their problems. 


News of Women’s College Presidents 

The retirement of Dr. Katharine Blunt, 
president of Connecticut College since 
1929, is announced for the end of the cur- 
rent academic year, provided a successor 
can be found by then. The administration 
of President Blunt has been one of distin- 
guished achievement which has brought 
the college renown as an institution of 
progressive ideas, soundness, and great 
vigor. 

The character of Connecticut College 
has been molded in large part in the past 
twelve years by the forceful emphasis of 
Dr. Blunt on the great potentialities of 
women, in scholarly pursuits, in the pro- 
fessions, in public life, in business, and in 
the home. 

Dr. Marion Edwards Park, President of 
Bryn Mawr College, is retiring in July 
1942. President Park had consented to 
postpone her retirement for a year while 
the committee continued its work of find- 
ing her successor. As the editors of the 
Bryn Mawr Alumnae Bulletin commented 
in the April 1941 issue, Dr. Park’s consent 
to serve the additional year was one of 
the greatest things she could have done 
for the college; they were thankful tha 
the exciting cooperative plans of the last 
year or so for richer scholarship and re- 
search could be matured under Dr. Park's 
wise guidance. A tribute from the stu- 
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dents, quoted from the College News, 
shows how, by her own passionate con- 
viction, Dr. Park has brought the college 
into relationship with the outside world, 
and that her great contribution has been 
made to them both: 


When the day came and we heard that President 
Park had agreed to stay for another year, the cheering 
was long and loud. Perhaps the most important 
reason is our belief in her understanding of democ- 
racy. Many presidents of organizations advocate 
democracy, but few actually practice it. President 
Park is one of the few. College Council meetings are 
not a hoax and the only reason is that President 
Park considers the members as adults and their opin- 
ions as important as her own Not only has 
she stood by democracy, but she has taught many of 
us its Meaning. 


Announcement of Dr. Park’s successor 
as President of Bryn Mawr College, Dr. 
Katharine McBride, was made on Novem- 
ber 28. Dr. McBride is an alumna of Bryn 
Mawr and holds the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from that college also. Graduated 
in 1925, Miss McBride during the next 
ten years was engaged in research and 
clinical psychology at Bryn Mawr and at 
Columbia University, and in several Phil- 
adelphia hospitals under a grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund. 

In 1935 Miss McBride became a lec- 
turer in the Department of Psychology 
at Bryn Mawr, then assistant, and finally 
associate professor of education and psy- 
chology and assistant to the dean. She 
directed the special educational clinic 
provided by Bryn Mawr for the use of the 
public and private schools. In 1940 Miss 
McBride resigned to accept the deanship 
at Radcliffe College. 

The president of the board of directors 
in announcing the selection of Miss 
McBride spoke of her as ‘‘one who is es- 
pecially aware of the responsibilities of 
education in the colleges today.’’ The 
American Association of University 
Women rejoices in the membership of Dr. 








McBride in its national Committee on 
Membership and Maintaining Standards. 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, member of the 
AAUW National Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women and 
for the past several years Dean of Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, was on 
November 1 installed as President of Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Vivian B. Small. Dr. Bragdon, a grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke, with the doctor's 
degree in education from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, has spe- 
cialized in guidance and personnel work 
and is the author of Counselling the College 
Student. From 1928 to 1930 she was assist- 
ant professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and from 1930 to 1938 
served as Dean of the College for Women, 
University of Rochester. She has con- 
tributed numerous articles to educational 
magazines, including one on ‘‘New Goals 
in Higher Education for Women”’ in the 
June 1938 AAUW Journat. 

The retired president, Vivian B. Small, 
is also a Mount Holyoke graduate. Her 
administration, from 1909 to 1941, was 
marked by the steady expansion of courses 
through the organization of new depart- 
ments to meet changing demands and by 
a corresponding increase in the size of the 
staff, until the college has become con- 
spicuous for the large proportion of 
faculty members to student enrollment. 
Although offering no professional or voca- 
tional work per se, the Lake Erie program 
has been directed toward equipping young 
women for modern life and toward en- 
abling them to meet ably the problems 
which they must face in their professions 
and in their homes. 


Illuminating Statistics 


College rosters show a decline of 5 to 
20 per cent in enrollments of full-time 
students in a large majority of institu- 
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tions, as reported in succinct summary in 
the late fall by Dr. Raymond Walters, 
President of the University of Cincinnati. 
The survey included 573 approved col- 
leges and universities in all parts of the 
United States. Of the total, 331 institu- 
tions reported fewer students, 125 re- 
ported approximately the same number, 
and 117 reported more students than a 
year ago. The most favorable showing is 
found in the 376 independent colleges of 
arts and sciences. Very heavily hit are the 
independent teachers colleges and the 
state universities. 

The loss is primarily among men stu- 
dents, as predicted by the United States 
Office of Education and reported in the 
AAUW Journat for October. The two 
factors cited in explanation are the effects 
of the Selective Service regulations and 
the monetary attraction of industrial 
defense jobs. 

The early prediction is substantiated 
regarding the attendance of women. Of 
the 101 colleges for women included in the 
survey, 38 reported increases in enroll- 
ment, 39 approximately the same number 
as last fall, and only 24 reported decreases. 
Moreover, in most coeducational insti- 
tutions women students apparently are a 
large factor in maintaining enrollment. 


Programs for Appreciation of Democracy 


To ensure wider appreciation of the 
nature of democracy among students, 
schools and colleges are inaugurating ar- 
resting programs in their curricular and 
extracurricular activities. All are in agree- 
ment that democracy must be applied in 
the situations of everyday living and that 
it requires education in group living, as 
well as the development of an increased 
ability on the part of each individual to 
have self-control. 

The November issue of the leaflet, “‘At 
Denison,” captioned ‘‘Trails to the Prac- 
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tice of Democracy,’’ outlines the plan of 
Denison’s Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women to teach students ‘‘what 
democracy looks like and feels like’’ 
through translation of democracy into 
the attitudes and activities of the playing 
field. 

At Dartmouth, a positive effort to 
strengthen the democratic faith of college 
youth is made in the new course, ‘‘Com- 
ponents of Democratic Thought.’” One of 
the most interesting aspects of the course, 
believed to be first of its kind in college 
curricula, is the inter-departmental char- 
acter of the faculty group of twelve who 
are teaching it. The material to be cov- 
ered ranges from the Old Testament and 
Greek philosophy to such modern topics 
as economic democracy, international 
democracy, and science and democracy. 


The Georgia Situation 


On October 13 the Southern University 
Conference voted unanimously to drop 
the University of Georgia from its ranks, 
approving a report of the executive com- 
mittee that the dean of the School of 
Education had been ‘‘dismissed from his 
position without due and reasonable 
notice and upon charges which are not 
substantiated.” 

In November the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities removed the University 
of Georgia and the Georgia School of 
Technology from its approved list be- 
cause of *‘political interference.”’ 

In December the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools as- 
signed ‘‘unprecedented and unjustifiable 
political interference’’ by Governor Tal- 
madge as the basis for its action in drop- 
ping ten state colleges in Georgia from 
its accredited list. The suspension be- 
comes effective September 1, 1942. 

Dr. Walter Cocking, dean of the School 
of Education at the University of Georgia, 
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and Dr. Marvin Pittman, President of 
Georgia Teachers’ College, were ousted 
last summer by the Board of Regents on 
Governor Talmadge’s charge that they 
advocated racial coeducation. Both men 
denied the charge. 

Dismissal of these two, with eight 
other Georgia educators, was termed a 
‘mockery of democratic procedure’’ by 
the Executive Committee of the Southern 
Association of Colleges in recommending 
suspension of the schools. The action of 
the Southern Association will not affect 
credits earned by students of the ten 
schools prior to September 1, 1942, and 
the Georgia schools may apply for re- 
turn to the accredited list at next year’s 
meeting. 

The whole story of the Governor's 
‘“packing’’ of the Board of Regents and 
the steam-roller tactics used to eliminate 
Dean Cocking and President Pittman has 
been given in detail in the press, and is 
too long to be recounted here. The At- 
lanta Branch of the AAUW was among 
the first groups of Georgia citizens to 
register a protest against the Regents’ 
arbitrary action. 

The case of the University of Georgia 
became a matter of direct concern to the 
national AAUW when the Association 
of American Universities dropped that 
institution from its approved list, since 
approval by the Association of American 
Universities is a requisite for approval 
of colleges and universities for AAUW 
membership. A recommendation for ac- 
tion will be submitted to the January 
meeting of the national Board of Directors 
by the Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards. 


Religious Trend in Higher Education 


The Gallup poll, oddly enough, on 
November 28 found the opinion current 
that religious interest is increasing among 
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the general population but that ‘“‘the 
younger generation is less interested in 
religion than the youngsters were a dec- 
ade ago."’ In annual reports of several 
deans of colleges, however, especial refer- 
ence is made to the ‘‘widening student 
interest in religion.”’ 

The Department of Religion at Barnard 
College reports that students today want 
to understand ‘‘the problems and values 
of religious diversity within a democ- 
racy.”’ Discussions in the colloquium, 
‘Religion and Life,’’ a course introduced 
this year, indicate that students are 
“scrutinizing different institutions and 
attitudes more directly in relation to the 
struggles and storms that our world must 
weather.’’ The course deals with religious 
differences and attitudes towards them 
and with contemporary issues in rfe- 
ligion. 

Active and vigorous interest in the 
church and the part it plays in our society 
is being shown at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, where class and field work and ex- 
tra-curricular activities are being brought 
together in a study of the church and 
its influence on the individual, the com- 
munity, and as a national factor. 

At the College of New Rochelle a de- 
fense program featuring the need of a 
defense of religion as the foundation of 
democracy has been inaugurated by the 
new Defense Council of the college. 

“Democracy and religion have the 
same goal,’’ President Umphrey Lee of 
Southern Methodist University declared 
at the meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges convening in Louisville 
in December. ‘‘Both have at heart the 
conception of human personality which 
demands freedom and responsibility and 


brotherliness without racial determi- 
nants.”’ 


In an article, ‘‘Religion in State Uni- 
versities’” (Journal of Higher Education, 
November 1941), Mr. Clarence Prouty 
Shedd, director of studies on religion in 
higher education, Yale University, re- 
ports that ‘‘state universities are more 
concerned today about religion than they 
have been at any other time during the 
present century.’’ Conversations during 
this past year with presidents, deans, 
faculty, and undergraduate groups in 
thirty state colleges and universities in 
every part of the United States make it 
abundantly clear that ‘“‘there is a mood 
for advance in the area of religion.’’ To 
this new sense of responsibility felt for 
encouraging the growth of vital religion 
is added the conviction that religion can- 
not be disassociated from culture. 

In a radio address, ‘“The Unsung Virtue 
of Tolerance’ (reported in Vital Speeches, 
October 15), delivered over the British 
Broadcasting System in July 1941, E. M. 
Forster, English journalist and com- 
mentator, said, 


Everybody today is talking about reconstruction. 
. . « Which is all very well, but when I hear such 
talk, and see the architects sharpening their pencils 
and the contractors getting out their estimates, and 
the statesmen working out their spheres of influence, 
and everyone getting down to the job, as it is called, 
a very famous text occurs to me: ““Except the Lord 
build the house they labour in vain who build it." 


Beneath the poetic imagery of these 
words lies a hard scientific truth, — that 
a sound attitude of mind, a right psy- 
chology, are needed to construct or re- 
construct anything that will endure. 

Perhaps the present student generation, 
entrusted with the future, will recognize 
in their study of religion that ‘Except 
the Lord build the house they labour ‘n 
vain who build it.”’ 

Heien M. Hosp 





* AAUW NEWS AND NOTES * 


Aid for Our Own University Women 


On December 8, less than twenty-four 
hours after the first radio reports of the 
bombing of the Philippines and Hawaii, 
radiograms were sent from AAUW Head- 
quarters to our branches in Honolulu and 
Manila, offering aid from the War Relief 
Fund for university women who might 
need help as a result of the Japanese at- 
tacks. In response to a reply from.Manila, 
a gift of $500 has been sent for immediate 
assistance of university women suffering 
from the war. The Honolulu Branch re- 
ported no assistance needed. 

Both these Pacific branches had them- 
selves contributed generously — over $100 
each — to the War Relief Fund. 

Another reminder of the bonds between 
university women across the world is a 
radiogram received at Headquarters ad- 
dressed to the American Association of 
University Women: 

SWEDISH ASSOCIATION EXPRESSES DEEPEST 
SYMPATHY AND WARMEST GREETINGS. 
HEARTILY THANKS REFUGEE HELP. 


International Relations Committee 

Meeting 

The Committee on International Rela- 
tions met at national Headquarters De- 
cember 13, professor Alzada Comstock, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The points of emphasis in the com- 
mittee’s discussions are reflected in the 
article on the Wartime International Pro- 
gram of the AAUW, printed elsewhere in 
this Journat. The members were united 
in the conviction that because of the way 


in which the international relations pro- 
gram has developed during the past 
twenty years, the AAUW has a continu- 
ing responsibility to educate its own 
members and the general public on the 
outstanding issues of foreign policy. 

At a luncheon between its sessions, the 
committee welcomed as guests of honor 
Dr. Maria de la Luz Grovas, interna- 
tional relations chairman of the Mex- 
ican Association of University Women, 
and Dr. Ester Neira De Calvo, leading 
Panamanian educator who has been 
traveling in the United States under the 
joint auspices of the AAUW and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 


Meeting of the Education Committee 


All members of the national Education 
Committee were present at the meeting 
November 15-16 at national Headquar- 
ters, with Dr. Laura Zirbes, professor of 
education at Ohio State University, pre- 
siding as chairman for the first time. The 
meeting opened with a brief review of the 
history of the Association's activities in 
education as a background for a present 
careful choice of activities in this crowded 
time. Education today, it was felt, must 
be defined more broadly than before in 
order to include both preschool and post- 
school and the adjustment of adult in- 
dividuals to the responsibilities and 
emergencies of present-day living. 

Reports on Headquarters’ materials 
showed the constant progress which is 
being made in method of presentation, 
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and the importance of member contribu- 
tions. The committee praised the U. S. 
Office of Education Know Your School 
series, and urged that the important unit 
on Know Your School Services for Young 
Children be made available to our members 
as soon as possible, because of the need of 
increasing educational opportunities for 
young children in this emergency. 

Dr. Esther Crane, as chairman of the 
Committee on Teacher Exchanges in the 
United States, reported that School super- 
intendents and other educators were 
found to be interested in the possibility 
of AAUW’s sponsoring such exchanges 
by beginning in areas where successful 
exchanges have already been made. The 
Education Committee is presenting def- 
inite suggestions for such a project to 
the Board of Directors’ meeting in Jan- 
uary. 

Dr. Edna White presented the proposal 
for AAUW'’s cooperation in a Commis- 
sion to Safeguard Young Children in the 
emergency, which originated at the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education 
conference in Detroit in October. 

Discussing plans for future AAUW 
work in higher education, the committee 
believed that the research information 
service to member colleges and univer- 
sities would profit the institutions at this 
time if another book could be brought out 
incorporating findings since Changes and 
Experiments in Liberal Arts Education was 
published, — this in addition to the loan 
kits on physical education standards for 
women and the housing of college women. 
Of especial interest is the plan of encour- 
aging alumnae to study their own college 
education specifically in the light of their 
succeeding life problems and then to ex- 
amine what their own colleges are doing. 

From the committee’s discussion of 
AAUW's educational place in defense, a 
plan based on the belief that this Associa- 


tion has a unique contribution to make 
through unifying its efforts is to be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming Board meeting. 


Defense and the Social Studies 


The national Committee on Social 
Studies at its meeting on November 29 
re-examined the areas of study and the 
various activities which have made up 
the expanding program of social studies. 
It prepared the following statement on 
the social studies program in its relation 
to total defense in the Association and 
in the nation: 

In the defense of democracy today and 
tomorrow, social defense — the strength- 
ening of effective democracy at home — 
is as essential as military force. It is a 
primary responsibility of university 
women never to lose sight of this aspect 
of total defense, for totalitarian aggres- 
sion strikes at the internal institutions of 
every country, whether foe or ally. Nazi 
strategy seeks out and penetrates the 
weak points in the social structure of 
victim countries, and this attack proves 
even more disastrous than military weak- 
ness or defeat. 

The social studies program is a major 
instrument through which AAUW mem- 
bers, working with others in the commu- 
nity, contribute directly and specifically 
to making democracy real at home. 
Through social studies, we are becoming 
more conscious of our role as economic 
citizens. We have learned that we must 
recognize, develop and utilize effective 
social techniques; we must share in the 
maintenance and improvement of social 
standards for working and hiring; we 
must establish and support pioneering 
social research in order that the basic 
sources of information may be available 
to us. We must keep and act by the dem- 
ocratic faith, believing that we, the peo- 
ple, have the power to control our social 
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fate. These principles must always guide 
our study and our action in the light of 
current needs and problems. They have 
specific applications in each area of the 
social studies program, for each part of 
the socia] studies program is an essential 
element in a rounded and consistent 
structure essential to true democratic 
defense. 

First, we recognize the increasing im- 
portance of an informed consumer citizenry. 
Every consumer today feels the trend 
toward inflation and the need of conserva- 
tion of particular material resources. We 
believe that the trend toward inflation 
should be met by (1) expanding produc- 
tion and basic productive capacity as 
far as is consistent with military defense; 
(2) developing equitable methods for 
rationing scarce commodities; and (3) 
instituting effective price control. 

In order that available national re- 
sources may yield the highest possible 
level of living as well as maximum mili- 
tary production, we as consumers should 
help to conserve these resources through 
wise buying and careful use, and measures 
should be adopted to increase efficiency 
and economy in distribution. To aid in 
the development of intelligent consumer 
participation in our economic life, AAUW 
members should help develop consumer 
organization and representation in every 
community. 

Second, as students of social welfare, we 
recognize the importance of providing a 
measure of security and increasing op- 
portunity to all groups in every commu- 
nity. Extension of Social Security to the 
groups seriously in need of coverage — 
for example, household employees, agri- 
cultural workers, and employees of non- 
profit institutions — is a logical develop- 
ment in the extension of democracy 
essential to defense. 

Democracy implies that we must look 
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upon the governmental machinery which 
enforces social standards as a tool with 
which we, the citizens, provide ourselves 
with the necessities of democratic living. 
Hence, the importance of adopting, be- 
latedly as it may seem, at least an ele- 
mentary form of sickness and disability 
insurance for all workers. To round out 
the public assistance program now in 
effect, and especially to meet the needs 
created by defense migration, we consider 
it essential to establish a category of 
general assistance. 

In our communities we have a continu- 
ing responsibility to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of welfare facilities carried on 
under public and private auspices, and to 
participate, either as professional work- 
ers or as lay citizens, in coordinating and 
extending these facilities on the basis of 
standards of performance and need. 

Standards of labor achieved over past 
years should not be set aside or under- 
mined, but should be extended and made 
more secure for all worker-citizens of our 
democracy. It is essential today that we 
protect defense workers against sickness 
and accident hazards; that in the transi- 
tion to a defense economy we do not per- 
mit the maladjustments resulting from 
shortages of tools or raw materials to 
create great new unemployment prob- 
lems, and particularly that we do not in 
the emergency lose sight of the need for 
increasing incomes of numbers of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

Finally, every defense effort should be 
considered in relation to the post-emer- 
gency period. Housing in defense areas, the 
building of new industries, the expansion 
of manufacturing plants, should be con- 
sidered in the light of future effects as 
well as for their immediate purposes. For 
today’s national crisis not only offers an 
immediate challenge, but constitutes a 
laboratory in which we must test and 
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develop social techniques and lay the 
basis for planning a post-defense economy 
which will justify the struggles and sac- 
rifices of the defense period. 


National Consumer-Retailer Council 


A most significant recent development 
in the program of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council was the publica- 
tion in November of the Six-Point 
Consumer-Business Program in a Defense 
Economy, designed to stimulate an intel- 
ligent and more or less unified approach 
to problems of distribution and consump- 
tion essential to a successful defense effort. 
The following outline includes the pro- 
gram’s major points: 


1. Counter-Inflationary Action 
Initiate and stimulate action of a counter-inflationary 
nature. Specifically to: 
a. Discourage scare advertising. 
b. Discourage panicky buying and hoarding. 
c. Encourage the maintenance of policies of fair 
prices. 
d. Encourage the acceptance of prices when they 
are fair. 


2. Preservation of Orderly Marketing 
Foster programs for the promotion of orderly mar- 
keting. Specifically to: 

a. Encourage more retailers to buy and sell by 
specification; and to encourage more retailers 
to secure the cooperation of manufacturers in 
providing on merchandise informative labels 
that describe quality and performance char- 
acteristics, with particular emphasis on new 
and substitute materials. 

. Assist retailers, manufacturers and adver- 
tisers in the initiation of broad programs for 
informative labeling, informative selling and 
informative advertising. 

. Encourage cooperation between retailers and 
producers in the development of standards 
and specifications for defining quality, per- 
formance and other merchandise characteris- 
tics, in order that both retailers and con- 
sumers may be better able to judge relative 
values and to recognize quality changes. 

. Develop among distributors, producers and 
consumers a greater knowledge of the factors 
governing price and supply. 

- Develop among consumers a greater appre- 
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ciation and understanding of the importance 
and use of informative labels and other buy- 
ing guides as an aid to intelligent buying, 
and as an aid to the protection of living 
standards. 


3. Efficient Use of Goods 
Encourage the most efficient use of available prod- 
ucts. Specifically to: 

a. Stimulate distributors and producers to em- 
phasize directions for adequate care in order 
to insure longer life of merchandise. 

. Educate consumers as to the importance of 
understanding and following “‘use instruc- 
tions’’ and as to the need to conserve mate- 
rials and products. 

. Develop a wide-spread knowledge of the uses, 
and limitations of use, of substitute or suc- 
cessor materials, and to develop, when in the 
interests of national defense, consumer ac- 
ceptance of these materials. 


4. Promotion of Health through Better Nutrition 
Promote consumer, distributor and producer activity 
in the interest of better nutrition. Specifically to: 

a. Promote cooperation with national, state and 
local nutrition programs to the end that the 
public has a greater realization of the impor- 
tance of proper diet and its relation to health. 

. Disseminate information as to how to buy 
food wisely in order that maximum nutritive 
value may be obtained for each dollar spent. 

5. Keeping Costs of Merchandise and Distribution on the 
Soundest Possible Economic Basis 
Speed programs which by reducing costs will to some 
extent retard price rises. Specifically to: 

a. Understand and support programs calling for 
simplification of merchandise lines and the 
elimination of unnecessary frills which utilize 
strategic materials. 

. Develop programs to eliminate unnecessary 
or unwarranted deliveries and returns and 
other unnecessary or unwarranted store 
services. 


6. Prevention of Misrepresentation and Exploitation 
Support programs protecting the consumer and busi- 
ness from misinformation and exploitation. Specifi- 
cally to: 
Cooperate with Better Business Bureaus and 
other agencies to prevent misrepresentation 
of merchandise, price values and services, and 
to build greater confidence in legitimate busi- 
ness. 


A committee of the National Consumer 
Retailer Council, of which AAUW’s As- 
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sociate in Social Studies is a member, is 
now at work on preparation of a manual 
of suggestions for implementing this 
program in local communities. 


Committee on the Status of Women Meets 


The national Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, Dr. Susan M. 
Kingsbury, Chairman, met at AAUW 
Headquarters November 9, 1941. The 
committee considered the status of the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment, gave 
thought to a possible stand with respect 
to the recent proposal in Congress for 
compulsory joint income taxes by hus- 
band and wife, and planned program 
emphases for the coming year. 

The committee agreed that the pro- 
gram this year should emphasize action, 
the putting to use of studies and surveys 
already made. Panel discussions and other 
means may be developed to make the 
findings of surveys vital and effective. 
The Code of Ethics for Volunteers may 
be explained and put in the hands of 
many people in an endeavor to have its 
principles put into practice. Branches 
may compile a list of qualified women 
for recommendation as members of gov- 
erning boards and may then work ac- 
tively to secure the election or appoint- 
ment of able women, first to one board, 
then to another. 

The point was brought out that suc- 
cessful professional women should feel a 
responsibility for the advancement of 
their young women colleagues, accepting 
this as a professional obligation. The 
committee emphasized the need to bend 
every effort to see that women of educa- 
tion and training have a proper place in 
the new defense efforts. 

The national Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women suffered a 
severe loss in the death in November of 
Winifred Collins, one of the two members 
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of the committee who drew up the Code 
of Ethics for Volunteers. Miss Collins 
had been a member of the national 
committee since 1937; before that she 
had served in the Alabama State Division 
as chairman of the Education Committee; 
she had long been a member of the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Branch. From 1917 
when she came to Birmingham to be 
superintendent of the Department of So- 
cial Science (later the Community Service 
Bureau) of the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and 
Railway Company, until her death, Miss 
Collins was active as a leader among so- 
cial workers, Girl Scouts, and university 
women, and was untiring in her efforts 
to promote the welfare of the city and 
county. 


Praise for the Volunteers’ Code 


There is inspiration to AAUW members 
to renew their efforts for wider use and 
distribution of the AAUW Code of Ethics 
for Volunteers in this message to Head- 
quarters from Margaret E. Conrad, pro- 
fessor of nursing, Presbyterian Hospital 
School of Nursing, Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons: 


I am concerned to know if the AAUW is making a 
serious and persistent effort to have this Code made 
basic in the work of the volunteer services in the 
present emergency. It seems to me that we could 
hardly do a more constructive or dynamic piece of 
work than this. The Code itself is distilled wisdom 
in very digestible form, and it deals expertly with the 
most difficult problems in adjustment. As an AAUW 
member I am intensely proud of it. As a potential 
consumer of volunteer services, I believe that its in- 
corporation into all our thinking and planning is 
vital to the stability of our programs. I earnestly 
wish that it could be redistributed at this time to the 
branches with a special request that they bring it to 
the attention of the local volunteer offices for posting 
on bulletin boards at least. 


Here is a definite proposal for a contri- 
bution to the volunteer defense work, and 
a sincere expression from a qualified 
source of faith in the values of the Code. 
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The Code itself will be found on page 47 
of the October 1940 AAUW Journat. 
Copies may also be ordered, printed on a 
slip of convenient size, at 14 cent per copy 
in quantity, from AAUW Headquarters. 


Registration Card Notice 


The supply of 100,000 AAUW Regis- 
tration Cards at Headquarters is now ex- 
hausted and will not be renewed. With 
the outbreak of the war, the potential de- 
mand for the card becomes so great and, 
at the same time, the problems of secur- 
ing, printing, and storing paper in quan- 
tity become so complex and uncertain, 
that it has been decided not to attempt to 
secure more Registration Cards for sale 
from Headquarters. 

From now on, branches that wish to 
register their members for defense services 
should do so in cooperation with the local 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices, using 
the registration blanks developed by 
those Offices. If branches still wish to use 
the AAUW Registration Card, they may 
have their own supply of the cards printed 
locally, from a sample. A sample AAUW 
card was mailed to all branch presidents 
in November 1940, and any branch may 
still obtain one from Headquarters on re- 
quest. 

Please remember that mo more orders for 
Registration Cards are being filled from Head- 


quarters. 


Conference Resolution on 
Women in Defense Industries 


The chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, at- 
tended the Minimum Wage Conference 
called by the U. S. Women’s Bureau on 
November 10-11, 1941, in Washington, 
D. C. Since the national emergency will 
doubtless require the employment of 
women in increasing numbers as the pro- 
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duction program expands, the Conference 
resolved that opportunities for the train- 
ing of women should be extended in order 
that women may be employed effectively 
in the defense industries as the demand 
for their services increases, and advo- 
cated employment of women at rates 
based on the job to be performed rather 
than on the sex of the worker. 

Miss Caroline Haslett, British engineer 
and adviser to the British Ministry of 
Labor on women’s training, told the Con- 
ference that one of the greatest mistakes 
in England had been the failure to train 
women early enough for industrial proc- 
esses, and that it seemed the same mistake 
was now being made in this country, al- 
though it was hoped that efforts to cor- 
rect the situation would prevail. Miss 
Haslett spoke of efforts to secure equal 
pay for men and women doing the same 
work, and pointed out that the phrase 
“the rate for the job’’ was being used in 
preference to the phrase ‘‘equal pay for 
equal work.’’ Miss Haslett praised the re- 
port on ‘“‘Women in War Industries in 
Great Britain’’ prepared by the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau in October (available 
gratis from that Bureau). 


The Writing Project for 1941 


The Creative Writing Group of the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Branch has judged the 
twenty-six short stories entered in the 
Writing Project for 1941 and given first 
place to Virginia Chase Perkins of De- 
troit, Michigan, for ‘‘Impasse.’’ Second 
place is tied between Joanna Prawl for 
‘‘Dreams Came to Mattie,’’ and Lillian 
Evered Thomas for *‘ ’Poleon and the 
President,’’ both of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Third place was given to Frances 
T. Kirkwood, also of Kansas City, for 
“How Grows the Twig.”’ 

Eight other stories, entered from Peeks- 
kill, New York; Omaha, Nebraska; 
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Kansas City, Missouri; Montclair, New 
Jersey (two); Austin, Texas; Spokane, 
Washington; and Savannah, Georgia, 
were selected by the judges to be given 
to the critic, who is Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, author of On Our Hill and a num- 
ber of novels. 

The Creative Poetry Section of the 
Evansville, Indiana, Branch selected ten 
of the ninety-five pieces of verse sub- 
mitted by forty-six members as out- 
standing ‘‘for originality, pattern, and 
poetic power.’’ The first two places 
were assigned to ‘Judgment Day’’ and 
**Ghost”’ by Veneta L. Nielsen of Logan, 
Utah; and the third place to ‘‘Jean Fran- 
cois Millet’’ by Helen Louise Stapleford of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The other seven poems 
were: ‘I Found Dakota’’ by Elizabeth 
Daffan Van Kirk of Mitchell, South 
Dakota; ‘‘Time of Crisis’’ by Margaret 
Conning of Montclair, New Jersey; ‘‘In 
a Hospital’’ by Pearl Lunt Robinson of 
Rumford, Rhode Island; ‘‘Beauty Un- 
shared’’ and ‘‘Evening Meal’’ by Ann 
Eliza Leeds of Montclair, New Jersey; 
“Swamp Jungle’’ by Joyce Rudisill Long 
of Lafayette, Louisiana; and ‘‘My World”’ 
by Lewis Hobson (pseudonym) of Abi- 
lene, Texas. Isabel Fiske Conant has con- 
sented to criticize the poetry for us again 
this year. 

“The Quillians’’ of the Buffalo, New 
York, Branch have judged the six chil- 
dren’s plays, giving first place to ‘The 
Pure in Heart’’ by Sara Crumpton 
McMahon, with music by Elizabeth 
Sutton Brown, both of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; and second place to ‘‘Where Is 
Little Boy Blue?’’ by Fern Eads of the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Branch. 

Only one ‘“‘biographical sketch of a 
pioneer in the arts’’ was entered: Anne R. 
Robinson of Spokane sent the life story 
of *‘Kirtland K. Cutter, Pioneer Archi- 
tect of Spokane.”’ 
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Manuscripts for the next Writing Proj- 
ect will be due at national Headquarters 
November 1, 1942. The classes will surely 
include verse and the short story. If any 
others are added announcement will be 
made in the JourNAL. 


Exhibitions 


‘*An extraordinary technician, dreamer, 
and prober is Will Henry Stevens, whose 
twin shows at the Willard Gallery and 
Kleeman Galleries are matters of mark.” 
(From a review of New York City ex- 
hibitions in Art News, December 1-14, 
1941.) 

‘Believing that no art is good unless it 
is authentic, that no lasting art lingers in 
borrowed impulses, (John) Rood has de- 
cided to portray the American scene 
exclusively. As his media he selects sun- 
dry grains of wood...ebony... 
oak . . . mahogany. Oak has come to be 
his standby because he feels that it is a 
native wood.” (From ‘‘John Rood: Artist 
with a Will,’’ by Kay Murphy in The 
Columbus Sunday Dispatch, November 2, 
1941.) 

Exhibitions of work by both these 
artists are traveling among branches of 
the Association this year. Illustrated 
programs of their work, and that of other 
artists, with full particulars, may be se- 
cured from the AAUW Associate in the 
Arts. 


Branch Hospitality 


Again —for the third time —we are 
listing on the back cover page the presi- 
dents of branches that offer hospitality to 
sons and other relatives of AAUW mem- 
bers who are in their vicinity. AAUW 
members are urged to consult these lists 
(in the June, October, and January issues) 
if they have relatives in the large camps 
or in defense industries who would ap- 
preciate entertainment in AAUW homes. 
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The California chairman on the status of 
women writes: 


I doubt if parents in the East realize the real need 
for entertainment for their sons. For instance, North 
Cuesta Branch, located half way between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, with a membership of 
twenty-two, writes that there are six camps within a 
radius of forty-five miles, one camp of 25,000 men, 
another of 20,000 men, and others smaller. At Val- 
lejo, near our Napa Branch, the community has 
grown from 15,000 to 55,000 in nine months because 
of the shipyards located there. You can readily un- 
derstand the type of entertainment which is thriving 
in these communities in spite of all the communities 
try to do. 


The AAUW — With or Without 


As a contribution to the campaign to 
conserve resources and make the most 
effective use of time and materials, the 


Journat beginning with this issue is 


omitting the four periods which hereto- 
fore have set off the initials AAUW. 
Nothing short of a world cataclysm could 
have precipitated so decisive a break with 
tradition, and the editor only regrets that 
the JourNat deadline is too close to per- 
mit calculation of the savings in time of 
stenographers and typesetters and in pa- 
per space that will be effected by this 
drastic elimination. 


Alphi Xi Delta Fellowship to Be 
Awarded by AAUW Committee 


We are happy to announce the addi- 
tion of another fellowship for award by 
the AAUW Committee on Fellowship 
Awards for the academic year 1942-43. 
The Alpha Xi Delta Sorority is offering 
again a fellowship through the AAUW, 
under the following terms: 

1. The fellowship carries a stipend of $1200, and 
will be awarded to an American woman. 

2. The fellowship is available for work in the 
fields of literature, arts, or science, and will be 
awarded to a woman who has completed at least one 
year of graduate study for the Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree 
and who has shown promise in her chosen field. 


3. The fellowship will be awarded under the gen- 
eral conditions of acceptance required for other fel- 
lowships administered by the AAUW. Work will be- 
gin on July 1, 1942, and two reports will be expected 
from the successful candidate, one on December 1, 
1942, and the second at the end of the year’s work. 
The stipend will be paid in two installments, on July 
1 and January 1. 


New Branches 


The following new branches have been 
recognized since the October issue of the 
JourNaL-: 

Ipano — Idaho Falls 
New Hampsuire — Ashuelot 


Norts Caroiina — Bryson City 
Oxto — Orrville 


The total number of branches is 919. 


Association Calendar 

January 23-25—Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, Washington, D. C. 

January 31-February 2— Board of Directors, 
Washington, D. C. 

March 13-14 — Louisiana State Meeting, 
Hammond 

March 21-23 —Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Washington, D. C. 

April 10-11 — Nebraska State Meeting, Nor- 
folk 

April 17-18 — North Carolina State Meeting, 
High Point 

April 18 — Nevada State Meeting, Reno 


Scholarships for Nurses’ Training 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital School of 
Nursing asks us to announce that the 
school, in cooperation with the defense 
program, has been granted an appropria- 
tion from the Federal Government for a 
number of scholarships of one hundred 
dollars each, offered to applicants wishing 
to enter in February 1942. College gradu- 
ates will be granted an optional exemp- 
tion of six months, dependent upon a high 
quality of work in the school of nursing. 
Address Miss Anna D. Wolf, Director, 
School of Nursing, The Johns Hopkins 
Hospita!, Baltimore, Md. 





PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


Avasama, Dr. Rosa Lee Walston, Box 362, Auburn 

Arkansas, Miss Mary Elizabeth Greening, R. F. D.1, 
El Dorado 

Cauirornia, Mrs. E. C. Lanphier, 517 Crescent 
Avenue, San Mateo 

Cotorapo, Mrs. C. S. Bluemel, 1401 Race Street, 
Denver 

Connecticut, Mrs. William T. Grumbly, East Rock 
Road, Norwalk 

Derawareg, Mrs. Lawrence V. Smith, 1309 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Wilmington 

Froripa, Mrs. W. B. Rosborough, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables 

Groroia, Mrs. Arthur Gannon, 540 Milledge Circle, 
Athens 

Ipano, Mrs. A. J. Peavey, 144 Eighth Avenue, East, 
Twin Falls 

Inuinois, Mrs. A. W. Clevenger, 702 South Lynn 
Street, Champaign 

Inpiana, Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, 912 East First 
Street, Bloomington 

Iowa, Miss Ethyl E. Martin, 340 Ellis Avenue, lowa 
City 

Kansas, Mrs. Edward Curry, 1618 West Sixth, 
Topeka 

Kentucky, Miss Hilda Threlkeld, 1544 Eastern Park- 
way, Louisville 

Louistana, Mrs. W. F. French, 525 Stratford Avenue, 
Shreveport 

Massacnusetts, Mrs. Robert H. Carey, 53 Beech- 
mont Street, Worcester 

Micnican, Mrs. Ralph Sawyer, 1208 Wells Street, 
Ann Arbor 

Minnesota, Mrs. Warren Wilson, East Second and 
Oak Streets, Northfield 

Mississipp1, Miss Willa Bolton, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg 

Missouri, Dr. Lillian L. Stupp, 540 Purdue Avenue, 
University City 

Montana, Mrs. Sheldon E. Davis, 510 South Dakota 
Street, Dillon 

Nepraska, Mrs. Bert Wallace, 712 West 22nd Street, 
Kearney 


Nevapa, Mrs. S. T. Spann, 609 John Fremont Drive, 
Reno 

New Hampsuire, Miss Ruth J. Woodruff, William- 
son Avenue, Durham 

New Jersey, Mrs. Oswald R. Carlander, 1972 Brown- 
ing Road, Merchantville 

New Mexico, Mrs. Clarence A. Love, 718 North 
Dalmont Street, Hobbs 

New York, Mrs. W. Irving Zeitler, 178 South 
Manning Boulevard, Albany 

Nortu Caro.ina, Mrs. C. E. Blackstock, 56 Lockley 
Avenue, Asheville 

Nortna Daxora, Mrs. E. J. Conrad, Box 90, Bismarck 

Onto, Dean Justina Eich, Capital University, Colum- 
bus 

Ox.anoma, Mrs. G. W. Sparger, General Delivery, 
Ardmore 

Orgcon, Miss Beryl Holt, 1000 Chemeketa Street, 
Salem 

Pennsytvanta, Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, 627 West 
Fairmount Avenue, State College 

Ruope Istanp, Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 25 Barberry 
Hill, Providence 

Sout Carotina, Mrs. Emma H. Roper, 24 Anne 
Park, Sumter 

Soutn Dakota, Miss Edna J. Durland, 303 Fifth 
Avenue, S. E., Aberdeen 

Tennessee, Mrs. J. H. Hardy, 1267 Duane Road, 
Chattanooga 

Texas, Mrs. A. A. Brown, 719 Howard Street, San 
Antonio 

Vermont, Mrs. Leslie Morse, Randolph 

Vircinia, Mrs. A. D. Fraser, Box 1141, Univer- 
sity 

WasunINGToN, Miss Leila Lavin, South 1915 Lincoln 
Street, Spokane 

Wesr Vircinta, Mrs. A. M. Foose, 2569 Third 
Avenue, Huntington 

Wisconsin, Mrs. Mary Kingsland Doman, 622 Wat- 
son Street, Ripon 

Wyomina, Mrs. Verna Hitchcock, 260 North Ninth 
Street, Laramie 
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OUR HONOLULU MEMBERS CARRY ON 


From the Honolulu Branch a letter was 
received on January 8 by the AAUW Gen- 
eral Director, supplementing the radio- 
gram reply from the branch to the Asso- 
ciation’s offer of aid from the War Relief 
Fund. The letter arrived too late to be 
included with the note on page 114 in this 
Journal, but it is of such interest that we 
are making a place for it here. 

On December 30 Mrs. H. P. Field, 
president of the Honolulu Branch, wrote: 
Your warm and ready sympathy and offer of aid ex- 
pressed in the radiogram were very gratefully re- 
ceived, and I hope my return message reached you 
without delay. It has been most heart-warming at 
this time to feel so much a part of this great organ- 
ization, and to know that you were so promptly with 
us both with your thoughts and with the offer of 
financial aid. I am most grateful not to have needed 


the money, but it is comforting to know that it is 
available should the need arise. 


NEWS OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


On September 29, as part of the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the University 
of Chicago, twenty-nine men and three 
women, drawn from ‘‘the pioneering 
fringe of advanced learning,’’ received 
honorary degrees. The three women thus 
honored were: Libbie Hyman, member 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, and authority 
on invertebrate zoology — degree of Doc- 
tor of Science; Florence B. Seibert, asso- 
Ciate professor of physiological chemis- 
try, Henry Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, 
authority on the chemistry of tuberculin 


Branch meetings were canceled for December, ex- 
cept for a board meeting to make plans for the future. 
We have decided to have meetings on a much reduced 
schedule temporarily, and have one day a week 
AAUW. Members will bring their Red Cross work to 
the clubhouse, and the various sections will offer 
programs, making them of more general interest. So 
many of our members are now so busy with civilian 
defense that we cannot know what the response will 
be, but we are trying to keep our lives as nearly nor- 
mal as possible, and I feel it most important that we 
carry on as we can. 

This seems to be a time for individual rather than 
group action. Our file is being put to good use and 
each member is acting where she is best fitted. There 
seems little more we can do as a unit. 

The morale of a people here has been remarkable. 
Human courage and human sympathy can be very 
wonderful. 

I am happy indeed to report ‘‘all’s weli’’ with the 
members of the Honolulu Branch. 

Best wishes for a victorious New Year. 


— Doctor of Science; Lily B. Campbell, 
professor of English, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles — Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters. Dr. Campbell was recently 
appointed a member of the AAUW Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee, to fill the 
place of President Helen C. White. 

Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, AAUW 
Associate in International Education, and 
last year’s president of the Mills College 
Alumnae Association, has been appointed 
trustee of the college. 

Kathryn H. Starbuck, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, has been elected chairman of 
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the Vassar College Board of Trustees, 
succeeding Morris Hadley. She graduated 
from Vassar in 1911] and has been a trustee 
since 1935. 

In response to a request from the British 
Government for ten American women 
doctors to reinforce the Emergency Medi- 
cal Service, Dr. Achsa Bean, assistant 
physician at Vassar, and Dr. Barbara 
Stimson, Vassar trustee, volunteered for a 
year’s service. They were the two first ac- 
cepted and were probably the first two 
over. They reported to the British Red 
Cross in New York, ready to sail, on 
August 26. In England and Scotland they 
will care for refugees, prisoners of war, 
evacuated children, civilian injured and 
sick. Three other women physicians had 
been accredited and were awaiting their 
sailing orders in October. They are Dr. 
Eleanor Kellogg Peck, with a practice in 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Dr. Marion 
Cotton Loizeaux, a physician at Welles- 
ley College; and Dr. Sarah H. Bowditch, 
of the teaching staff of Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Five others had been 
selected and were awaiting final accredit- 
ing in October. Approximately five hun- 
dred medical women, from a registry 
compiled by Dr. Esther Pohl] Lovejoy, 
chairman of the American Women’s Hos- 
pitals, have expressed their willingness 
to accept service Overseas. 

The annual award for distinguished 
achievement was given by the American 
Woman's Association this November to 
Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, a graduate of 
Antioch College, who is regional director 
for the National Labor Relations Board 
in the area containing New York and 
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neighboring states. The New York Times 
comments: 

Mrs. Herrick is the innocent bystander’s dream of 
what an industrial adjudicator ought to be. She 
knows both sides. She prepared for her present job by 
operating a machine in a textile factory, running a 
laundry, making surveys for the Consumers League, 
and representing the public on the first State Mini- 
mum Wage Board. In addition, she inherited or 
acquired a sense of fairness, a logical mind capable of 
reducing complex cases to their simple elements, a 
warm and friendly humanitarianism and — a price- 
less asset — a sense of humor. Mrs. Herrick also has 
courage... . 

One cannot help believing that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s labor policy had been planned and carried 
out exclusively by persons with Elinore Herrick’s 
experience and qualifications there would have been 
fewer labor crises and more good will between labor 
and management. 


The remarkable improvement in indus- 
trial relations achieved by this woman 
college graduate in her capacity as re- 
gional director of the Labor Board in a 
district which embraces one fourth of the 
nation’s industrial population (eastern 
New York, the greater part of Connecti- 
cut, and northern New Jersey), is de- 
scribed at length in a fascinating article 
by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley in the Octo- 
ber 1941 Harper's Magazine, ‘‘Mrs. Her- 
rick of the Labor Board.”’ 

A change affecting women college 
heads is always a major item of news of 
university women, but such changes are 
also important news in the world of 
higher education, and the reader is fe- 
ferred to the department, ‘“‘Notes on 
Higher Education,"’ for announcements 
of changes accomplished or impending, in 
the presidencies of Bryn Mawr, Connecti- 
cut College, and Lake Erie College. 





* WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


Registration of Members by the Phila- 
delphia Branch 


(The registration of members by the Phila- 
delphia Branch, the largest branch in the 
Association, having over one thousand mem- 
bers, contains many points of interest to 
other branches. For one thing, Philadelphia 
has had a long experience with registration. 
For another, it has developed to a fine point 
the interview method for registration. The 
Philadelphia Branch has recently faced the 
problem of the relation of the branch file of 
AAUW Registration Cards to the newly 
organized local Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office; the way in which it has solved the 
question, at least temporarily, may offer 
guidance to other branches in a like situation. 
Miss Jennett S. Walker, Chairman of Regis- 
tration in the Philadelphia Branch, has been 
so kind as to prepare the report which follows.) 


The Philadelphia Branch of the AAUW 
began registering its members on November 1, 
1940, using a card of the Emergency Aid (see 
AAUW Journat, December 1940, page 119). 
When the AAUW Registration Card was re- 
ceived on December 1, a card based partly 
upon the practical experience of the Philadel- 
phia registration, it replaced the former card 
for branch use, and was found to be of greater 
help to the interviewer, giving far more satis- 
factory analysis of the interviewed. 

The interview method of registration was 
adopted, for only in this way, the chairman of 
registration felt, could an understanding re- 
sponse and complete information be secured. 
It was discovered that a successful interview 


Material for this department is gleaned from re- 
ports and letters by the members of the Headquarters 
staff who have to do with the development of study 
programs and community activities. They will 
welcome full details of new and significant branch 
activities. 


took some twenty minutes of close personal 
contact. Twenty interviewers were obtained 
to be present to interview members at Branch 
Headquarters during all the daytime and some 
evening hours for a period of five weeks. The 
fact that the Philadelphia Branch was one of 
the first organizations in the city to conduct 
a registration complicated the situation. 
Publicity and explanation, however, gradu- 
ally overcame the opposition and apathy 
common at that time. Announcements were 
made at all branch and committee meetings 
and further statements appeared in the 
monthly Bulletin during the year 1940-41. 

At the end of the five weeks the registra- 
tion moved out into the various sections of 
the city and suburbs, with the added aid of 
twenty-five more interviewers. These inter- 
viewers either visited the members, invited 
them to their own homes, met them at regional 
teas, or made appointments with them at 
Branch Headquarters. In some unusual cases 
the interviews were conducted by telephone, 
though this was an unsatisfactory method. 

By spring, about 250 branch members re- 
mained to be contacted. Cards were mailed to 
them with an explanatory note and an ad- 
dressed return envelope. 

The total number of Registration Cards re- 
ceived to date is approximately 750, or roughly 
three-fourths of a complete record. When the 
mailing system was used, only about one third 
of the cards were filled out and returned. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the personal] in- 
terview is in every way the superior method. 

A great effort was made to interest the 
branch members in the training courses offered 
by the Red Cross and other organizations in 
the city. The branch compiled information on 
courses in Philadelphia organized or about to 
be organized to meet demands of home de- 
fense, as well as information on volunteer 
work for which there was a present need with- 
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out further training. Each interviewer carried 
with her a copy of this information, enabling 
her to give to the person interviewed definite 
facts on courses and on the kinds of volunteer 
aid needed. Later, lists were compiled from 
the cards of persons interested in certain 
courses, and these persons have been notified 
from time to time of entrance dates of the 
courses in which they expressed interest. The 
registration was also broken down into an 
alphabetical check-list on large sheets of 
paper, which also served as a cross-index of 
activities and interests. 

As the Philadelphia Branch of the AAUW 
had been one of the sponsors of the initial 
Philadelphia Volunteer Service Bureau found- 
ed in the fall of 1940 (see General Director's 
Letter, July 1, 1941, page 25), it was in unusu- 
ally close contact with defense activities. 
When this organization became recently the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office of Phila- 
delphia, with an AAUW member as chairman, 
another on the Executive Board, and three on 
standing committees, the interest became even 
more pronounced. It was decided for the time 
being that AAUW members would not have 
to be re-registered in the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office, but that the existing close 
contacts were sufficient to carry on the re- 
quired work. The branch has therefore re- 
tained its file of AAUW Registration Cards 
and members are contacted by their own com- 
mittee for all national defense volunteer jobs 
that call for the services of college women, the 
AAUW committee being advised through its 
close relationship with the CDVO. 

Over 250 Philadelphia Branch members 
have given their services in various Red Cross 
work, the CDVO office, the USO drive, the 
Air Raid Warning Bureau, the Homes Regis- 
tration Bureau, consumer work, hospitals, 
and social agencies. In addition, two members 
are on the Mayor's Defense Council (chairmen 
of Welfare and of Recreation) and numerous 
others on the Defense Council committees 
(five out of fifteen on the Consumer Committee 
are AAUW members). A branch member is 
chairman of the Nutrition Council of the city, 
and another is on the State Defense Board, 
Consumer Committee. 
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However, one of the most important uses of 
the card has been in the activities of the 
Philadelphia Branch itself. Thus, various 
committee jobs have been filled by branch 
members hitherto inactive. An analysis un- 
covered many new workers for the various 
departments, and two new evening groups, 
Fine Arts and Social Studies, were begun with 
membership data obtained through scrutiny 
of the Registration Cards. Often the more or 
less leisurely conversation between inter- 
viewer and interviewed turned up helpful 
information. In several cases grievances or 
dissatisfactions with the branch program, 
which were about to cause the individual's 
resignation from the branch, were uncovered 
naturally during the course of the conversa- 
tion, and as a result adjustments were made 
which kept the individuals as satisfied mem- 
bers. For all these reasons it is evident that 
whether or not defense work is involved, 
whether or not members re-register with the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office on a dif- 
ferent blank form, a permanent use of such a 
card as the AAUW Registration Card in the 
branch is invaluable to branch organization 
and personnel work. 


“Status of Women” Defense Activities in 
California 


Throughout California, branches are using 
the AAUW Registration Card primarily in the 
appointment of committees within branches 
and to assist presidents in finding leaders for 
volunteer work. The new branches are anxious 
to use the cards in order to know their mem- 
bers, and older branches are registering new 
members. Reporting further on defense activi- 
ties, the California state chairman on eco- 
nomic and legal status of women, Miss J. 
Lucille Barker, living in San José, writes that 
a number of the branches are assisting in es- 
tablishing volunteer offices. Sacramento has 
taken an active part in this work. Monterey 
Peninsula Branch, which is near Fort Ord, 
has assisted in registering the entire womad 
power of the peninsula. In San José, AAUW 
with other organizations assisted the Adult 
Center in registering women of the community. 
“Our great difficulty seems to be to get our 
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women to realize the importance of volunteer 
work. I have been emphasizing volunteer 
work in the Red Cross, the USO, etc., but also 
the need for volunteer work with the blind, 
with youth groups, and with other long-time 
social welfare agencies. . . . I am emphasiz- 
ing the close cooperation of the committees in 
defense work, and have an interesting ex- 
ample of cooperation in my own branch. The 
social studies chairman wished to study the 
existing social agencies in the community, 
so we decided to hold joint meetings of her 
committee and of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women. Her com- 
mittee presents the purposes of the agencies, 
my committee investigates the place of the 
volunteer worker. My great difficulty is to 
find the volunteer workers who are needed as 
revealed in our study.”” 

Part of the regular program on the status of 
women is to encourage the appointment of 
qualified women to governing boards of local 
organizations, including of course, in the 
emergency, the Defense Councils. The Cali- 
fornia state chairman on economic and legal 
status of women herself has recently been 
appointed to the local Defense Council newly 
organized in San José. Her comment is il- 
luminating: *“The men know very little about 
the place of women in the group. If I had not 
been constantly asking them if they were not 
going to include women on the committee, we 
would not be included now, which may be a 
suggestion for other branches. Only two 
women were appointed. The other is the 
president of the Coordinating Council and 
last year’s president of our branch." 

Both the AAUW state chairman and the 
Los Angeles Branch are working on plans to 
study the employment of women in defense 
industries, so many of which are located in 
Southern California. 


Defense Activities of Peekskill Branch 


When citizens of Peekskill, New York, 
were registered for defense last fall, the group 
which handled the registration was efficiently 
organized and supervised by a committee of 
AAUW members. All five women on Defense 
Councils of Peekskill and Cortlandt are 
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AAUW members. One of these is chairman 
of volunteer participation and one is statisti- 
cian. Recently the Social Studies Committee 
of the Peekskill Branch has cooperated with 
other branch committees in organizing and 
offering courses in home nursing, first aid, and 
nutrition for the Defense Councils. Two 
AAUW members have been qualified to teach 
home nursing and nutrition. It is evident that 
the AAUW is well represented in local de- 
fense activities and is rendering worth-while 
service to the community in this vital work. 


Members of N.Y.C. Branch on Defense 
Council 


The president of the New York City Branch, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Evans, is one of fifty-three 
women appointed by Mayor LaGuardia in 
November to the New York City Defense 
Council. Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 
of Barnard College and a member of the 
branch, is another of the women named to the 
Defense Council. All the appointees, the Mayor 
noted, have been active in welfare work, 
charitable endeavor, recreation, education, 
and other activities of a like nature. 


Education Is a Continuous Program 


Culled from among current reports from 
branch and state education chairmen are 
several which call forth two significant com- 
ments. The first is that the continuity of some 
of the best programs has not been interrupted 
by the crisis. In other words, well-grounded 
study and activities in education, building the 
permanent defenses of the country, go on 
simultaneously with emergency programs. 
Some of the most thoughtful students of the 
present crisis point out that these years of 
turmoil and world unrest may be long and 
that if we do not expand all democratic func- 
tions while we are also meeting defense 
needs, the time never may be right for us to 
do so. We need to increase all the benefits for 
which democracy stands, and public education 
is one of the chief of these. 

From Ann Arbor, Michigan, comes the 
news that three branch study groups have as 
their chief interest the educational experiences 
of young Americans. One of these groups has 
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a unique history. The group is beginning its 
third year of study centering on certain phases 
of higher education, designating its subject as 
Current Problems in Education. Prior to this 
stage, the same group of members was occu- 
pied for six years in a study of the problems of 
Junior and Senior High School. Even this is 
not the whole story. Minutes of the first meet- 
ing of the Junior High School Study Group in 
the autumn of 1933 reveal the facts that the 
new group had been formed at the request of 
a number of members of the Elementary 
Study Group and that the committee who had 
formulated a detailed program for fourteen 
meetings was composed of old stand-bys from 
that group. When the new section came to 
record its membership, it was obvious that 
instead of being a new group, it was, in 
reality, only the old group with a new name. 

So the thread of continuity has been main- 
tained. The group of women who today are 
studying problems of youth at the college age 
has at its core a compact ‘‘old guard,’ who 
for fourteen years have been following the 
progress of their offspring through all the 
varying phases of development from kinder- 
garten to college. 


State AAUW Meeting Arouses Community 
Interest in Education 


Another trend which is being furthered by 
AAUW groups at this time is illustrated by 
the state programs in education initiated at 
the October meeting of the North Dakota 
State Division. A panel discussion on ‘‘North 
Dakota Public Schools: Administration and 
Organization’’ was planned, in which the 
state presidents of other interested organiza- 
tions were asked to participate. The invita- 
tion was not a nominal one, but in itself 
illustrated the process of education, for each 
president was sent material for study, such as 
the most recent biennial report of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the statis- 
tics of state and city schools indicating North 
Dakota's standing, and the Know Your School 
pamphlets. In addition each was asked to 
consult the local county superintendent to 
learn of local problems and points of view. 
All state chairmen of AAUW were asked to 
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act as ‘‘hecklers’’ and all were also sent the 
educational material. 

A list of the participating organizations re- 
veals that the North Dakota AAUW group 
recognizes the state education system as funda- 
mental to all other welfare provisions for its 
citizens. Taking part were representatives of 
the state organizations of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Farmers Union, 
Junior Department; Conference of Social 
Workers; County Superintendents; North 
Dakota Education Association; Federation of 
Women’s Club; Music Clubs; PTA Nurses 
Association; 4-H Clubs; State Department of 
Public Instruction; and State Health Depart- 
ment. 

For more than two hours this group dis- 
cussed concrete, immediate educational prob- 
lems, and so much interest was evinced that it 
was decided to continue to work together. 


Continuity in State Education Program 


The work of the Wyoming State Division 
represents both continuity in program and 
work on a statewide basis in the field of edu- 
cation. The Wyoming State Division began a 
plan of statewide study of educational prob- 
lems by a survey of adult education activities 
during the past biennium. The next step in 
uncovering community needs is now a ‘‘Study 
of Some of the Problems of Rural Education in 
Wyoming.”’ The study includes a survey of 
community cooperation with rural schools 
indicating that education and welfare go 
hand in hand. 

The chief needs of rural education in the 
state as reflected in the reports of branch sur- 
veys are: (1) better prepared teachers, (2) 
better equipment, (3) better living accommo- 
dations for teachers, (4) better library facili- 
ties, (5) better water supply, (6) better 
facilities for caring for individual differences. 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 





More DEFENSE HOSPITALITY Addresses 


The June and October numbers of the Journat carried on this page the 
names and addresses of presidents of A.A.U.W. branches near Army camps 
whose members will extend hospitality to relatives of A.A.U.W. members 
who are in the services or have come to the vicinity in connection with de- 


fense industries. The following names are a supplement to the first two 
lists. These officers will be glad to receive from A.A.U.W. members the 
names and addresses of sons or other relatives in their vicinity for whom 


hospitality is desired. They will also welcome names of newcomers 
eligible for membership in the branch. 


ALABAMA 


Anniston — Mrs. Erline Hubbard, 
924 Quintard Avenue 


CairoRNiA 


Bakersfield — Mrs. R. L. Shreve, 
1903 Cherry Street 


Burlingame, San Mateo, Hillsbor- 
ough — Mrs. J. A. Wade, 329 
Glendale Road, San Mateo 


Chico — Mrs. E. J. Carlson, 1160 
Paln. Avenue 


Coalinga~Avenal — Mrs. C. R. Van- 
Dyke, Coalinga 


East Bay — Mrs. George L. Unne- 
wehr, 123 Alvarado Road, Berkeley 


Los Angeles — Mrs. Charles Older, 
523 S. Kingsley Drive 


Marin County — Mrs. B. J. Conroy, 
30 Hickory Drive, Fairfax 


Merced — Mrs. Hugh Griswold, Ole- 
ander Drive 


Napa County — Mrs. Marvin Mc- 
Cormick, 2270 First Street, Napa 


North Cuesta — Mrs. George Stew- 
art, Atascadero 


Orange County — Mrs. Grace Knipe, 
923 S. Garnsey Street, Santa Ana 


Rio Hondo — Mrs. George W. Smith, 
7035 Arbutus Avenue, Huntington 
Park 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. hk. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento — Mrs. Melvyn Lawson, 
2704 — 22nd Street 


Salinas — Mrs. Hope Baxter, 69 Geil 
Street 


San Fernando Valley — Mrs. R. P. 
Donohoo, 1505 Avalon Street, Los 
Angeles 


San Joaquin County — Miss Lorraine 
Knowles, College of Pacific, 
Stockton 


San Jose — Miss Christine Zoffman, 
470 South Third Street 


Santa Cruz — Mrs. Sutton Christian, 
100 Alta Vista Drive 


Sequoia — Mrs. Carl A. Ferguson, 
411 W. Grove Street, Visalia 


Watsonville — Miss Myrna Mont- 
gomery, Hotel Resetar 


New Yorr 


Syracuse — Mrs. Frank C. Love, 600 
Allen Street 


Texas 


Austin — Mrs. Arthur L. Brandon, 
1517 Parkway 


VircInia 


Fredericksburg — Miss Mary E. Mc- 
Kenzie, Mary Washington College 





